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Unearthing  the  story. 


Construction  of  Interstate  99  through  central 
Pennsylvania  exposed  a  massive  environmental 
problem  state  officials  had  been  keeping  under 
wraps  for  months.  Digging  deeper,  a  reporter 
at  the  (State  College)  Centre  Daily  Times 
brought  the  story  to  light. 

The  $700  million  highway  construction  project  was 
supposed  to  create  access,  jobs  and  commercial 
development.  It  also  created  something  else:  acid 
drainage  that  threatened  to  contaminate  the  area's 
water  supply. 

During  constmction,  road  crews  dug  up  the  equivalent 
of  700,000  truck  loads  of  pyrite,  or  Fool’s  Gold  - 
enough  to  fill  nearby  Penn  State's  huge  football 
stadium.  When  exposed  to  air  and  water,  pyrite  oxidizes 
and  leaches  heavy  metals  into  streams  and  wells. 
Much  of  the  rock  had  been  used  as  fill  under  other 
roads,  including  an  already-paved  section  of  1-99. 

Mike  Joseph,  a  Centre  Daily  Times  staff  writer,  broke 
the  story  in  a  special  report  that  took  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation  to  task  for  not 
discovering  the  problem  beforehand,  or  informing  the 
public  once  they  had. 

Joseph's  report,  followed  by  numerous  other  stories 
and  editorials,  spurred  state  agencies  and  many  local 
residents  to  take  action,  and  the  multimillion-dollar 
cleanup  is  now  under  way.  And  residents  of  central 
Pennsylvania  know  that,  when  it  comes  to  looking  out 
for  their  interests,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper  always 
digs  deep  for  the  real  story. 
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BULL  III  II TVW 


Are  you  sure  Harry  Frankfurt 
(“He  Wrote  the  Book  on 
April  E^P,  p.  16)  isn’t  bullshitting 
when  he  said  his  book  On  Bullshit  was 
written  years  ago  when  he  was  at  Yale? 

Fox  News  wasn’t  running  then,  and  he 
described  their  reporters  to  a  tee. 

ROBERT  N.  HOREY 
Amherst,  Ohio 

BBONSTEINPBOVEnillT 

Great  piece  on  Phil  Bronstein 
(May  E^P,  page  28).  As  a  Jewish 
(American-Israeli)  writer/editor, 
it  was  great  that  you  put  in  some  of  his 
real  roots  and  historical  background.  It 
gives  a  sense  of  why  he  is  what  he  is. 

As  a  former  Hearstie  (from  the  Albany 
Times  Union)  who  worked  with  one  of 
the  Chronicle's  revolving-door  publishers 
(Tim  White,  caught  up  in  the  Willie 
Brown  scandal  five  years  ago),  I  was  fur¬ 
ther  interested  in  that  angle.  Nice  work. 

ALAN  ABBEY 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

DOWNWINDEBS  DENIED 

Thanks  for  the  column  on  the 
Atomic  Testing  Museum  (“Press¬ 
ing  Issues,”  May  E^P,  page  24). 

I  was  in  Vegas  to  visit  the  museum  and 
meet  with  Bill  Johnson,  the  director. 

I  spent  four  hours  in  the  museum, 
looking  for  every  possible  mention  of 
downwinders.  There  is  a  placard  toward 
the  end  that  mentions  Shot  Harry  and 
says  that  residents  were  warned  to  stay 
indoors  for  several  hours.  It  doesn’t 
mention  what  happened  to  those 
residents. 

The  museum  is  pretty  informative 
on  other  fronts.  The  most  troubling  was 
the  final  room,  which  a  guard  told  me  to 
“be  sure  not  to  miss.”  It  has  a  chunk  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  (giving  testing  its  credit 
for  the  fall  of  that  structure)  and  a  piece 
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of  the  World  Trade  Center,  with  a  placard 
that  says  the  Cold  War  has  ended,  but  we 
may  need  to  start  testing  again.  Very 
troubling.  A  clear  agenda  there. 

My  meeting  with  the  director  went 
pretty  well.  He’s  actually  a  nice  man  and 
seemed  sincerely  open  to  doing  more  to 
include  downwinders.  He  seemed  inter¬ 
ested,  and  we  explored  several  ideas.  But 
reality  set  in,  and  he  said  the  problem  is 
timing  and  money. 

We’ll  see  where  it  leads.  It  doesn’t 
sound  like  anything  will  happen  for  a 
few  years,  however,  which  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  indeed.  He  also  mentioned  that 
survivors  of  Hiroshima,  Marshall 
Islanders,  and  others  have  requested 
space  in  the  museum.  So  they’ve  been 
hearing  from  people. 

MARY  DICKSON 

Downwinders 
Salt  Lake  City 
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IT’S  SAD  HOW  QUICKLY  THE  MEMORY 

of  Hunter  S.  Thompson  fades,  as 
revealed  in  your  article  on  the 
reporter  and  photographer  getting  fired 
for  joining  in  the  drinking  while  covering 
a  “Beer  Pong”  game  at  a  local  party  (E^P 
Online,  April  25). 

You’d  think  that  editors  and  journalists 
claiming  to  be  “ethical”  would  have  a 
more  rounded  mind  for  these  things, 
and  not  resort  to  such  puritanical  right¬ 
eousness. 

MATTHEW  GUNNISON  COLLINS 

New  York 


WADBYTHENUMBEDS 

Thanks  for  your  excellent 
article  on  the  Iraq-Vietnam 
connection  (“Pressing  Issues,” 

E^P  Online,  May  1).  On  one  point, 
though  —  the  casualties  —  I  feel  obliged 
to  point  out  that  early  casualties  were 
light  in  Vietnam,  too.  In  1963  and  1964 
combined,  “only”  324  died  before  the 
numbers  ballooned  to  1,863  for  the  year 
1965.  From  there  the  numbers  multi¬ 
plied:  6,143  in  1966;  11,153  in  1967; 
16,592  in  1968;  and  so  on,  before  they 
began  to  taper  off  again. 

A  lot  of  explanations  exist  for  these 
numbers,  but  the  fact  remains  that  you 
can’t  compare  the  overall  casualties  of  a 
12-year  engagement  with  those  of  an 
ongoing  two-year  engagement. 

ROB  CRAWFORD 
Hallway,  Ore. 

THANXEUE,  BUT  NOT  HAPPY 

SIR,  YOU  ARE  WRONG,  ON  SO  MANY 

different  levels.  When  I  read 
something  like  you  wrote  here  on 
Iraq  and  Vietnam  (“Pressing  Issues,”  E&P 
Online),  I  am  thankful  for  tw'o  things. 
First,  for  the  existence  of  the  Internet  and 
other  forms  of  fact-checking.  And  second, 
that  the  country  has  finally  grown  up  and 
realized  that  the  damage  that  writers  like 
you  caused  us  in  previous  conflicts  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  and  so  you  will  tend 
to  be  ignored  more  and  more. 

PATRICK  CASEY 
Warwick,  R.I. 
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JUNE  11,  1955: 

At  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  convention,  Prof.  Dallas 
Smythe  said  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  would  not  decline  in  the 
next  20  years:  “They  enjoy  a  well- 


entrenched  newspaper-reading 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  public.” 

JUNE  18,  1955: 

The  question  of  communist  eligi¬ 
bility  was  the  hot  topic  at  the 


American  Newspaper  Guild's  22nd 
annual  convention.  Members  in 
favor  pointed  to  the  guild's 
constitution,  which  stated  no  one 
should  be  denied  membership 
because  of  political  conviction. 
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Music  to  their  ears 


Progress  IS  on 
themarohatlast 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Roll  over,  John  Philip  Sousa  — 
after  116  years,  you’ve  lost  your 
monopoly  on  sprightly  marches 
named  after  newspapers.  In  April,  the 
30,252-circulation  Daily  Progress  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  took  its  place  along¬ 
side  a  much  larger  paper. 

“The  Washington  Post  March”  was 
composed  hy  Sousa  in  1889  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  an  essay  contest  hy  the  fledgling 
Post's  Amateur  Authors  Association.  The 
new  tune,  “The  Daily  Progress,”  was  com¬ 
posed  hy  retired  ftirniture  upholsterer 
Paul  Richards  in  response  to  wisecracks 
from  his  colleagues  in  the  Charlottesville 
Municipal  Band.  “We  have  some  people 
who  comment  every  time  that  we  play 
‘The  Washington  Post  March,’  why  don’t 
we  have  a  ‘Daily  Progress  March’?  And 
over  time,  that  seemed  like  a  good  idea,” 
Richards  explains. 

Publisher  Lawrence  McConnell  says 
the  Media  General  newspaper  was 
thrilled  by  the  composition,  which  can 
be  heard  on  the  paper’s  Web  site  at 
http://dailyprogress.com:  “We  were  just 
overwhelmed  and  flattered  someone 
in  our  community  would  do  this.”  ® 
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Reporter  Smith,  left,  and  Editor  Sanchez,  along  path  where  victim  was  dragged  from  courthouse 


A  lynckpin  to  debate  in  Texas 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 


This  spring,  residents  of 
Waco,  Texas,  encouraged 
by  one  local  newspaper 
editor,  have  discussed  and  debat¬ 
ed  the  wisdom  of  erecting  a  his¬ 
torical  marker  commemorating 
one  of  the  most  brutal  lynchings 
ever  recorded. 

On  May  15, 1916,  Jesse  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  17-year-old  black  farm¬ 
hand,  was  convicted  after  an 
hourlong  trial  of  the  rape  and 

murder  of  a  local  white  woman. 

.  ,  ,  ,  r.  'n  this 

The  jury  took  less  than  hve  min¬ 
utes  to  return  a  death  sentence,  but  a  mob 


Washington's  body  can  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
in  this  1916  photo  taken  from  the  mayor’s  office. 


tree,  then  burned  him  alive  before  a  crowd 


would  not  wait  for  the  state  to  carry  it  out.  of 15,000  —  roughly  half  of  the  town’s 


They  rushed  the  courtroom,  seized  Wash¬ 
ington,  castrated  him,  chained  him  to  a 


population. 

A  commercial  photographer  had  been 
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ciaJ  family,  this  community  has  refused  to 
engage  in  such  a  discussion  for  far  too  long,” 
he  wrote  in  his  column. 

His  newspaper,  in  the  past,  was  complic- 
it,  as  well.  “Among  southern  newspapers 
I  think  there  has  historically  been  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  they  hid  a  lot  of  things,” 
Sanchez  says.  “I  found  out  that  there  was  a 
gentlemens  agreement  during  the  civil 
rights  era  that  our  paper  would  not  run 
anything,  but  the  white  community  would 
start  to  integrate.” 

I  The  publicity  surrounding  the 
j  lynching  has  long  haunted  Waco’s 
j  reputation.  “It  is  wdth  gloomy  forebod- 
j  ings  that  we  await  the  stinging  lash 
I  of  criticism  and  reproach  —  criticism 
I  thrice  hard  to  bear  because  it  is  merit¬ 
ed,  reproach  thrice  difficult  to  endure 
I  because  it  is  justified,”  the  Houston 

I  Chronicle  editorialized  at  the  time.  In 
ft  its  comment,  TAc  ATetz’ IhrA:  Hmes  said 

P  the  people  of  Waco  brought  “disgrace 

f-  and  humiliation  on  their  country  as 
■  '  well  as  on  themselves,”  adding  that  “it 
is  not  reported  that  anybody  protested  or 
objected.”  As  could  be  expected,  the  black 
press  uniformly  denounced  the  Waco  mob. 

The  Tribune-Herald  has  not  opined  on 
whether  a  permanent  commemoration 
should  be  installed  in  Waco.  “We  have 
taken  a  position  that  it  should  be  discussed 
and  that  something  could  emerge  from 
there,”  Sanchez  says.  Whatever  happens, 
he  sees  the  debate  as  important  for  the  city: 
“I  really  do  have  a  sense  that  it  might  be 
connected  to  the  legacy  of  Waco  itself.”  11 


One  stoiy  on  the  “Waco  Horror.”  That  story 
included  references  to  the  Times  Heralds 
day-after  coverage  in  1916.  Before  it  ran  on 
March  6,  however,  the  paper  had  to  decide 
whether  to  reproduce  the  most  graphic 
Gildersleeve  photograph.  “I  had  a  really  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  with  my  publisher,  Dan 

n  Savage,”  Sanchez  says. 

Savage  —  who  retires 
next  month  —  was 
against  publishing  it  in 


tipped  off  and  he  set  up  his  camera  in  the 
mayor’s  second-floor  office,  where  he 
planned  to  snap  pictures  to  sell  as  post¬ 
cards.  At  his  side  were  the  police  chief  and 
the  mayor  himself.  Because  the  scene  was 
even  more  grisly  than  the  average  lynching, 
the  photographer,  Fred  Gildersleeve, 
was  persuaded  not  to  sell  the  photos. 
Nevertheless,  the  images  and  the  story 
traveled  far  beyond  Waco  —  and  some 
credit  the  incident  with  helping  to  turn 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  against  lynch¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  Waco  is  united 
on  how,  or  whether,  to  remember  it. 

The  lynching,  one  of  more  than  4,600 
such  crimes  that  occurred  in  this  coun¬ 
try  between  1880  and  1930  (about  500 
in  Texas),  has  remained  well  known  in  ■ 
the  black  community,  and  “a  thing  of  the 
past”  among  whites,  says  Carlos  Sanchez, 
editor  of  the  IVaco  Tribune-Herald  since 
2001.  Waco  is  a  city  of 113,000,  and  a 
neighbor  of  President  Bush’s  ranch  in 
Crawford. 

When  Houston-based  writer  Patricia 
Bernstein  published  a  book  this  year.  The 
First  Waco  Horror,  Sanchez  heard  from 
an  angry  caller  who  said  there  was  no 
reason  to  resurrect  the  incident.  Sanchez 
responded  in  his  regular  column  by  endors¬ 
ing  the  book  for  everyone  in  the  communi¬ 
ty.  “I  have  no  illusion  that  any  discussion 
this  community  has  about  race  and  the 
dark  chapters  of  Waco’s  history  would  not 
be  agonizing,”  he  wrote.  “But  as  we  know 
from  our  own  family  squabbles,  such  a 
discussion  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward 
reconciliation.” 

Before  Washington’s  trial.  The  Waco 
Times  Herald,  an  ancestor  of  the  Tribune- 
Herald,  editorialized  against  mob  violence, 
saying  it  “has  no  proper  place  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  where  courts  are  properly  organized 
and  conducted.  Let  the  law  be  supreme. 

Let  the  law  take  its  course.”  But  the  Waco 
Morning  News  compared  the  mob  to  fight¬ 
ers  in  the  American  Revolution  who  “would 
not  stand  for  a  fiendish  brute  to  trample 
the  chastity  and  sacredness  of  life  and  their 
women  folk.” 

After  Washington  was  killed,  the  Times 
Herald  ran  a  long,  graphic  account  of  the 
scene,  using  a  detached  voice  that  avoided 
naming  the  individuals  who  played  the 
greatest  role  in  the  torture  and  killing.  As  if 
to  set  the  community’s  silence  on  the  issue, 
the  paper  concluded,  “Yesterday’s  exciting 
occurrence  is  a  closed  incident.” 

After  writing  his  column,  Sanchez  as¬ 
signed  a  reporter  to  produce  a  lengthy  Page 


the  lynching 
her 
The 

IVaco  Horror 

the  paper.  “The  way  we  dealt  with  it  was 
putting  a  prominent  tease  to  our  Web  site,” 
Sanchez  explains.  It  warned  readers  about 
the  graphic  nature  of  the  picture. 

When  the  first  story  appeared  in  March, 
the  paper  received  strong  objections  from 
some  readers.  But  subsequent  stories  have 
produced  almost  exclusively  positive  re¬ 
sponse.  Sanchez  sees  an  even-handed  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  past,  and  a  healthy  debate 
about  a  possible  commemorative  marker,  as 
healthy  for  the  community.  “As  an  interra- 


IS  THERE  ANY  ROOM 

for  the  increasingly 
popular  “auction”  con¬ 
cept  in  regular  print  news¬ 
paper  ads?  The  Boston 
Globe’s  online  recruitment 
site,  BostonWorks,  has 
launched  a  weekly  auction 
for  the  rights  to  the  half- 
page  ad  that  runs  on  the 
front  of  the  pajjer’s  Sunday 
recruitment  section. 

Starting  May  9,  advertis¬ 
ers  got  to  participate  in 
weekly  auctions  for  the 
space  that  normally  sold 
for  $39,500.  Opening  bids 
start  at  $15,000  and  rise  in 
increments  of  $500;  the 


BostonWorks  GM  Tim 
Murphy  loves  competition 

enough  awareness,”  says 
BostonWorks  GM  Tim 
Murphy.  Christopher 
O’Connor,  senior  vice 
president,  group  account 
director  for  MPG,  a  New 
York  media  firm,  welcomes 
the  auction  model,  since 
newspap)ers  are  the  only  ad 
medium  with  a  fixed  price. 

—  Jennifer  Saha 


auction  closes  at  5  p.m.  on 
the  Wednesday  before  the 
ad  runs.  Advertisers  can 
stop  the  process  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  flat  $39,500. 

For  the  first  week,  how¬ 
ever,  the  space  closed  at 
one  bid  at  the  bargain  rate 
of  $15,000  for  Draper  Lab¬ 
oratory.  “It’s  going  to  take 
three  to  four  weeks  to  get 
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The  future  is  now  at  Nawlins  contab 


THE  FEATURED  SPEAKERS,  2005 


JIM  TAYLOR 

The  Harrison 
Group 


CHRIS  JENNEWEIN  HOWARD  OWENS 
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T&PV'Mediaweek’  Interactive 
Media  Conference  and  Trade 
Show  kicks  off  June/ 

BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

How  JOURNALISM  WILL  LOOK  IN 
the  future  —  and  how  newspa- 
jjers  will  stay  in  business  in  the 
meantime  —  will  be  prime  concerns  at  this 
year’s  Editor  £5?  Publisher  I Mediaweek  Inter¬ 
active  Media  Conference  and  Trade  Show 
in  New  Orleans  from  June  7  to  9- 
“Newspapers  will  last  a  very  long  time,  be¬ 
cause  people  enjoy  the  medium  itself,”  says 
Jim  Taylor,  a  futurist  scheduled  to  give  the 
opening  keynote.  But  he  then  cites  a  study  of 
young  people  13  to  24  that  he  plans  to  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  conference,  warning,  “they  don’t 
read  newspapers.  Period.  Full  stop.” 

So  Taylor’s  “very  long  time”  might  not  be 
as  long  as  some  had  hoped.  With  this  in 
mind,  some  panelists  at 
the  conference  have  new 
ideas  for  the  delivery  of 
the  newspaper’s  tradi¬ 
tional  product:  deeply 
researched  journalism. 

The  key,  some  say,  is  to  pay  attention  to 
who  is  in  your  market  and  how  they  want 
their  news.  “I’m  not  into  going  after  a  young 
audience  for  a  young  audience’s  sake,”  says 
Howard  Owens,  director  of  new  media  at 
the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star.  “I  think 
you  have  to  look  at  your  own  market.” 
Owens  thinks  young  people  might  grow 
interested  in  hard  news,  like  any  other  gen¬ 
eration,  giving  newspapers  time  to  prepare 
for  the  new  generation  to  come  of  age. 

“Traditionally,  as  people  get  older,  they 
develop  an  interest  in  their  community,”  he 
explains.  “They  don’t  necessarily  become 
newspaper  readers.  We  need  to  be  prepared 
to  deliver  news  for  today’s  young  person, 
and  how  they  will  want  it  10  years  from 
now  —  which  I  doubt  will  be  the  traditional 
newspaper.” 

In  the  meantime,  newspapers  and  other 
online  news  sites  can  take  2idvantage  of  new 
opportunities  for  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing.  Mitch  Gelman,  senior  vice  president 
and  executive  producer  of  CNN.com,  sees 
an  opportunity  in  advertising  to  people 
during  the  workday,  for  example. 


While  many  newspapers  are  losing 
customers  to  free  online  classified  services 
such  as  Craigslist,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
finds  that,  as  a  national  niche  newspaper, 
the  Web  lets  it  sell  online  job  ads  to  employ¬ 
ers  interested  in  “branding  themselves  as 
the  employer  of  choice,”  says  Tony  Lee, 
publisher  of  the  Joumah  Online  Vertical 
Network.  But  the  same  niche  that  gives  the 
Journal  an  edge  is  also 
one  of  its  biggest  chal¬ 
lenges,  as  the  business 
world  hopes  for  an 
improved  economy. 
“From  a  job  standpoint, 
focusing  on  the  senior  level,  we’re  real  eager 
to  see  a  turnaround,”  he  adds. 

Another  widely  cited  advantage  is  a  Web 
site’s  ability  to  keep  track  of 
individualized  reader  demo¬ 
graphics,  and  target  ads  that 
fit  visitors’  specific  interests. 

Bill  Flatley,  vice  president  and 
chief  advertising  officer  of 
Forbes.com,  says  advertisers 
can  reach  people  by  company 
size,  job  title,  and  other  crite¬ 
ria.  In  addition  to  targeting, 
online  advertising  emphasizes 
ad  response  more  than  just 
branding.  Although  it’s  still 
hard  to  track  how  people 
respond  to  brands  they  see  in  ads  online, 
it’s  easy  to  see  how  many  click  on  the  ad. 
Because  of  this,  Flatley  notes,  Web  sites 
have  introduced  new  accountability  to 
advertising,  merging  the  disciplines  of 
branding  and  response. 

So  how  can  newsrooms  and  Web  teams 
deliver  an  audience  for  the  ads?  The  key, 
according  to  Ron  Stitt,  vice  president/Inter¬ 


net  ojjerations  for  ABC-owned  stations,  is 
to  give  people  what  they  can’t  get  anywhere 
else,  and  to  keep  them  coming  back 
throughout  the  day.  “The  user  should  be 
able  to  come  to  our  site  and  pretty  quickly 
realize  what  the  unique  benefits  of  that  site 
are,”  Stitt  says.  “It  probably  means  really 
showcasing  what  some  people  call  ‘enter¬ 
prise  content,’  which  is  to  say  material  that 
is  really  unique.” 

Chris  Jennewein,  director  of  Internet 
operations  for  Union  Tribune  Publishing, 
which  publishes  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  says  the  online  business  model 
has  made  progress  in  recent  years.  “Several 
years  ago  it  was  considered  to  be  quite  a 
feat  to  make  a  profit  online,”  he  points  out, 
adding  that  now  the  question  is  whether 
news  organizations  can  make 
the  online  product  the  main 
moneymaker.  Jennewein  says 
staying  up  to  date  and  engag¬ 
ing  readers  at  the  site  could 
help  make  this  possible:  “I 
think  the  most  important 
content  idea  remains  breaking 
news,  and  a  close  second  is  en¬ 
couraging  reader  interactivity.” 

Martha  L.  Stone,  director 
of  IFRA  Newsplex  TVaining 
Worldwide  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  plans  to  pres¬ 
ent  “some  very  inexpensive  technologies 
that  give  you  a  lot  of  bang  for  your  buck.” 

And  it  just  wouldn’t  be  a  new  media  con¬ 
ference  without  a  panel  on  blogs.  Joshua 
Jennings  Moss,  managing  editor  of 
FOXNews.com,  weighed  in  before  the 
opening  bell:  “We’ve  gotten  to  a  point 
where  on  any  given  day  we’re  responding 
to  what  other  people  are  writing  on  blogs ... 
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[sometimes]  rather  than  actually  doing  our 
own  reporting.”  Moss,  who  will  be  on  stage 
with  at  least  one  blogger,  Gawker  Media’s 
Nick  Denton,  says  it’s  a  trend  that  “frankly. 
I’m  a  little  leery  about.” 

Blogs  and  other  citizen  media  present  a 
challenge  for  traditional  news  sources,  adds 


keynote  presenter  Michael  Silver,  director 
of  emerging  technologies  for  Tribune  Co. 
“Increasingly  in  an  atomized  environment, 
consumers  will  have  the  ability  to  create 
packages  on  their  own,  which  may  separate 
the  advertising  we  provide  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  provide,”  Silver  says.  “And  we 


need  to  figure  out  ways  to  keep  our  content 
on  the  forefront  as  well  as  our  advertising.” 

This  year’s  “Eppy  Awards”  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  on  June  9.  Martin  Nisenholtz, 
senior  VP  of  digital  operations  at  The  New 
York  Times  Co.,  will  receive  the  Outstand¬ 
ing  Achievement  Award.  11 


Local  columnist  gets  wide  play 


Elizabeth  Cohen  finds  audience 
well  beyond  Binghamton 

BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

ARLY  THIS  SPRING,  WHEN  A  Afew 
York  Times  editor  felt  that  the  Terry 
Schiavo  case  cried  out  for  eloquent 
Op-Ed  commentary,  Elizabeth  Cohen  was 
among  those  he  asked  for  a 
submission.  Cohen,  a 
columnist  for  the  Press 
Sun-Bulletin  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  had  written  a 
well-received  2003  book  — 

The  Family  on  Beartown 
Road:  A  Memoir  of  Love 
and  Courage  —  based  on 
her  series  of  columns  for 
the  papier  about  caring 
for  her  daughter  and  her 
father,  who  had  Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

“I’m  no  stranger  to  a 
deadline  or  the  subject 
matter,”  says  Cohen,  who 
with  her  sister  made  the 
wrenching  decision  last 
November  to  allow  her 
85-year-old  father  (in  the 
late  stages  of  Alzheimer’s 
and  suffering  from  ad¬ 
vanced  double  pneumonia) 
to  die  without  extraordi- 
naiy  medical  intervention. 

The  Times  column,  published  on  March 
23,  received  “an  overwhelmingly  positive 
respxmse,  with  a  few  very  vicious  unsigned 
notes  thrown  in  for  good  measure,”  she 
repxirts. 

Cohen’s  regular  column,  called  “Close 
to  Home,”  was  not  what  anyone  expiected 
when  she  was  hired  at  the  Binghamton 
papier  in  1999.  The  editors  had  conceived  of 
it  as  a  humorous  “Green  Acres”  account  of  a 
city  journalist’s  move  to  the  country  with 
her  family  (Cohen  had  been  working  at  the 
New  York  Post).  But  after  her  father’s  arrival 


and  her  husband’s  sudden  departure  nine 
weeks  later,  the  column  began  to  reflect  her 
altered  situation:  a  single  mother  facing  an 
upstate  New  York  winter  in  a  drafty  house, 
trying  to  work  and  care  for  tw'o  immensely 
needy  human  beings,  and  feeling  “stuck, 
confosed,  exhausted,  claustrophobic,  and 
entirely  blessed,”  as  she  reveals  in  her  book. 

Though  she  could  no  longer  write  “the 


happy  country  column,”  Cohen  says,  her 
editors  allowed  her  to  describe  her  domes¬ 
tic  drama  as  it  unfolded.  Readers’  letters 
pioured  in,  many  from  people  also  taking 
care  of  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 

The  creative  license  she  was  granted  at 
the  paper  —  she  espiecially  thanks  then- 
managing  editor  Gary  Graham  —  meant 
a  great  deal  to  Cohen,  who  has  an  MFA 
in  pioetry  from  Columbia  University  and 
once  ran  a  poem  as  her  column.  “I’ve  been 
allowed  to  write  with  a  great  deal  of  lyri¬ 
cism,  which  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  lot 


of  eyeballs,”  she  asserts.  Cohen,  who  with 
Dr.  Lori  Arviso  Alvord  co-authored  The 
Scalpel  and  the  Silver  Bear:  The  First 
Navajo  Woman  Surgeon  Combines  Western 
Medicine  and  Traditional  Healing,  writes 
stories  and  features  for  the  paper  as  well. 

The  Family  on  Beartown  Road  has 
launched  a  busy  speaking  career  for  Cohen, 
who  frequently  appears  at  fond-raisers, 
medical  conventions,  and 
schools.  She  likes  to  tell  stu¬ 
dents  she  is  an  “accidental 
journalist”  who  lucked  into  a 
job  as  assistant  to  New  York 
Times  columnist  Anna 
Quindlen  when  she  traded 
jobs  with  a  Times  secretary 
in  1988.  Quindlen  encouraged 
her  to  work  at  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper,  “and  told 
me  I  really  ought  to  try  vvrit- 
ing  articles,  but  I  didn’t  buy 
it  the  first  two  years,”  Cohen 
admits.  “I  came  late  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  a  little  bit  un¬ 
willingly.  She  really  made  me 
see  it’s  a  good  profession, 
a  noble  way  to  spend  your 
talents  as  a  writer.”  The 
paperback  edition  of 
Beartown  Road  includes 
excerpts  from  an  interview 
Quindlen  did  with  Cohen 
at  a  Barnes  &  Noble  reading. 
Cohen  continues  to  write 
poetry  as  well  as  her  column  and  articles, 
and  describes  her  current  project  for  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  The  Right  Life  for  Me,  as  a 
book  on  “midlife  epiphanies  —  stories  of 
people  who  at  great  personal  risk  decided  to 
change  their  course  in  life  midway  through 
the  journey.”  That  “Green  Acres”  column 
may  not  have  materialized,  but  the  appeal 
of  country  life  and  a  smaller  newspaper 
have  taken  root  for  Cohen.  “At  the  New  York 
Post,  everybody  goes  out  for  a  beer  after 
work,”  she  offers,  “but  everybody  here  goes 
home  to  their  families.”  0 


Columnist  Elizabeth  Cohen  has  gained  additional  exposure  through  two  novels. 
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Presei'ving,  improving  diversity 

Minorities  get  to  class  to  get  a  leg  up 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IN  HIS  FIRST  YEAR  AS  A  CIRCULATION 
zone  manager  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  Wilbert  Curtis  spends 
most  days  working  to  motivate  the  many 
and  varied  types  of  workers  who  make  up 
a  typical  newspaper-delivery  force.  But 
for  nine  days  in  January,  and  for  nine 
more  coming  up  in  July,  Curtis  was  on  the 
campus  of  Harv  ard  University,  sitting  in 
the  classrooms  used  by  Nieman  Fellows, 
and  learning  about  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  from  big-name  publishers,  media 
professionals,  and  Harvard  Business 
School  professors. 

Curtis,  an  African  American,  and  other 
new  managers,  are  part  of  the  latest  news¬ 
paper  industry  initiative  to  confront  a 
perennial  problem:  The  failure  of  papers 
to  retain  many  of  the  people  of  color  it 
took  them  so  long  to  recruit. 

Newspapers  have  had  a  difficult  time 
retaining  black  journalists  in  particular. 
According  to  the  census  released  at 
the  recent  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  annual 
meeting,  the  number  of  black  jour¬ 
nalists  working  at  dailies  increased 
by  a  net  of  only  34  between  2001 
and  2005.  By  contrast,  the  net 
increase  of  Asian  Americans  was 
365,  and  259  for  Latinos. 

Black  journalists,  says  Herbert 
Lowe,  Newsday  reporter  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists  (NABJ),  exit 
for  all  the  usual  reasons  their  white 
colleagues  do  —  but  they  are  also  far 
likelier  to  leave  newspapers  because  they 
feel  stymied  in  their  careers.  “Everything 
comes  back  to  the  ability  to  advance  in 
our  careers  as  we  had  hoped,”  he  says. 

That’s  the  aim  of  the  Maynard  Institute’s 
Media  Academy  that  is  putting  Wilbert 
Curtis  and  47  other  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  through  their  paces  at  Harvard  and  at 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University  this  year. 

Maynard  has  been  running  diversity  and 
management  training  programs  for  the 
better  part  of  three  decades,  but  a  few  years 
ago  they  began  doing  an  industrywide 
assessment  of  training.  What  they  found 


was  that  no  one  was  doing  anything  for 
employees,  especially  minority  employees, 
stepping  into  their  first  management  posi¬ 
tions.  “A  generation  or  so  ago  that  might  be 
OK,  but  now  managerial  jobs  require  so 
much  more  knowledge  and  so  many  more 
tools,  that  we  were  really  putting  people 
in  a  sink-or-swim  position,”  says  Dori  J. 
Maynard,  president  and  CEO  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  named  after  her  late  father,  Oakland 


Tribune  Editor  Robert  C.  Maynard. 

There  wasn’t  much  training  available 
for  employees  with  management  potential, 
either  —  and  that  often  derailed  efforts  to 
keep  minorities.  “People  of  color  were  leav¬ 
ing  because  they  could  not  see  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement,”  Maynard  says. 

As  the  Maynard  staff  chewed  over  ideas 
to  train  first-time  managers,  Knight  Bidder 
Chairman  and  CEO  Tony  Bidder  was 
making  ambitious  plans  of  his  own.  “Tony 
had  just  taken  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
NAA  (Newspaper  Association  of  America), 
and  wanted  to  make  a  strong  statement 
about  the  essential  part  that  diversity  plays 


in  the  industry’s  future,”  recalls  Larry 
Olmstead,  Knight  Bidder’s  vice  president 
for  staff  development  and  diversity. 

As  Olmstead  and  Maynard  tell  the  story. 
Bidder  sold  top  industry  executives  on  the 
idea,  and  with  Knight  Bidder  as  the  lead 
funder,  eventually  convinced  some  two 
dozen  companies  and  the  NAA  to  con¬ 
tribute  $1.3  million  to  get  the  Media 
Academy  running  for  at  least  two  years. 
Maynard’s  Media  Academy  is 
unusual  not  just  for  the  focus  on 
first-time  managers,  but  for  its 
outreach  to  the  business  side.  While 
the  news  side  had  the  most  people, 
the  first  classes  included  an  outside 
sales  manager,  a  single-copy  sales 
manager,  a  packaging  center  super¬ 
visor,  a  systems  manager,  a  credit 
supervisor,  and  other  operations 
and  business-side  supervisors. 
Jennifer  Matts,  who  attended  the 
Medill  sessions  and  has  been 
finance  manager  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times 
in  State  College,  Pa.,  for  less  than  a  year, 
says  she  “learned  so  much  from  the  people 
outside  of  my  own  department.” 

The  curriculum  is  “really  the  ABC’s  of 
effective  management,”  Olmstead  says. 

The  nine-day  sessions  read  like  a  Harvard 
Business  School  year  on  caffeine,  with  an 
emphasis  on  general  management  princi¬ 
ples,  skill  assessments,  and  guides  for 
managing  a  diverse  workforce.  While  the 
program  emphasizes  managers  of  color, 
any  new  or  potential  candidates  can  apply 
through  their  newspaper,  the  institute  says. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  instilling  man¬ 
agement  skills,  the  Media  Academy  aims  to 
build  allegiance  to  the  industry'  among  em¬ 
ployees  of  color,  Dori  Maynard  says:  “We 
tell  them  a  lot  of  CEOs  put  a  lot  of  money 
on  the  line,  and  it  helps  build  their  loyalty 
to  the  industry  because  they  get  a  different 
picture  of  how  they  are  valued.  Because 
these  corporations  do  invest  in  them,  they 
feel  they  owe  something  to  the  industry.” 

It  worked  with  Wilbert  Curtis.  “I  was 
extremely  pleased  that  senior  management 
thought  enough  of  me  to  send  me  there 
so  I  could  be  a  change  agent  and  help 
advance  not  only  the  Beacon  Journal,  but 
the  newspaper  industry,”  he  says.  11 


Personnel  from  various  newspapers  take  advantage 
of  classes  at  Harvard  University  in  January  2005. 
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Color  ’toons  are  catching  on 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Nick  Anderson  began  coloring 
his  editorial  cartoons  last  year,  and 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  this  spring. 
The  artist,  who  works  for  The  Courier- 
Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  doesn’t  know 
if  adding  hues  to  the  ne\vs  helped  him  win, 
but  does  know  it  helped  his  work.  “I  don’t 
think  I  can  overstate  how  much  color 
changed  my  entire  approach,”  he  tells  E^P. 

His  win  also  shows  that  color  editorial 
cartooning  is  starting  to  catch  on.  At  least 
a  half  dozen  of  America’s  85  or  so  staff  car¬ 
toonists  now  do  all  or  most  work  in  color 
for  their  newspapers’  print  editions.  Various 
other  artists  add  color  to  the  syndicated 
and/or  online  versions  of  their  cartoons. 

How  did  color  change  Anderson’s 
approach?  He’s  rare  among  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  in  using  Corel  Painter,  the  software 
program  that  enables  him  to  achieve  great 
artistic  effects  but  adds  two  hours  of  time 
per  cartoon.  So  Anderson  now  tries  to  come 
up  with  ideas  the  night  before,  and  draws 
differently.  “All  my  line  work  loosened  up 
last  year,  because  that  meshed  better  with 
the  stylized  approach  I  was  developing 
with  ‘Painter,’”  he  says. 

Mike  Smith  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  is  another  recent 
convert,  svritching  his  daily  cartoons  to 
color  in  April.  “Color  adds  an  extra  dimen¬ 
sion,”  says  Smith,  noting  that  the  30-45 
minutes  needed  for  hues  is  worth  the  time. 
“I’ve  gotten  good  reaction  from  readers.” 

Gary  Varvel  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Creators  Syndicate  feels  there’s  “still  a  place 
for  black-and-white,”  but  color  usually 
works  better.  “It’s  a  different  day,”  says 
Varvel,  who  began  colorizing  in  2002.  “We 
can’t  all  look  like  Bill  Mauldin  anymore.” 

One  advantage  of  color  is  how  it  directs 
readers  to  certain  elements  of  a  cartoon. 
Varvel  recalls  one  drawing  that  tweaked 
Indiana’s  governor  and  others  for  inaction 
on  taxes  by  having  them  read  “Property  Tax 
Assessment  for  Dummies.”  He  made  the 
books  yellow  to  grab  readers’  eyes. 

Color  also  helps  make  a  point,  as  in  the 
two-panel  Nick  Anderson  cartoon  contrast¬ 
ing  a  beat-up  Humvee  in  Iraq  with  a  shiny 
yellow  Hummer  in  America. 

Among  the  first  editorial  cartoonists  to 
use  color  were  Clay  Bennett  of  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor  and  Ann  Telnaes,  now 
of  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate/ 
New  York  Times  Syndicate.  Telnaes,  who 


Gary  Varvel  intelligently  added  yellow  to  this  “dummies"  editorial  cartoon  from  June  2003. 


began  spot  colorizing  in  1999,  says  a  big 
reason  was  her  Web  clientele.  “Color  works 
real  well  on  the  Internet,”  she  says. 

Most  colorizing  creators  also  offer  black- 
and-white  versions  of  their  work  for  the 
many  papers  still  using  cartoons  that  way. 
For  instance.  Smith’s  syndicate  estimates 
only  5-10%  of  his  clients  run  him  in  color. 

Why  do  opinion  pages  lag  behind  when  it 
comes  to  color?  “Editorial-page  people  are 
word  people.  Some  see  cartoons  as  noisy 
intrusions  made  even  more  overpowering 


by  color,”  says  Slate.com/Cagle  Cartoons 
creator  Daryl  Cagle,  adding  that  magazines 
and  other  non-newspaper  outlets  that 
cartoonists  can  sell  to  often  prefer  color. 

Opinion  pages  might  avoid  using  color 
because  many  of  them  don’t  run  much  art 
anyway,  says  Karisue  Wyson,  sales  manag- 
er/North  America  for  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  which  distributes 
Anderson’s  work.  But  syndicates  and  car¬ 
toonists  do  expect  these  pages  to  gradually 
introduce  more  color  in  the  future.  @ 


Sports  soie:  'Gee  liz'  veisus  'Aw,  Nuts' 


In  new  book,  Chicago  legend 
writes  for  next  generations 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Let’s  get  right  to  point,  since 
that’s  what  famed  baseball  writer 
Jerome  Holtzman  does  in  the  very- 
first  line  of  his  new  book.  So  who  was  — 
or  is  —  the  best  sportswriter  ever? 

Jimmy  Cannon,  he  writes  in  Jerome 
Holtzman  On  Baseball:  A  History  of  Base¬ 
ball  Scribes.  The  columnist  for  the  old 
New  York  City  Hearst  papers  edges  out,  in 
Holtzman’s  opinion,  the  more  honored  Red 
Smith,  who  came  to  fame  at  the  New  York 
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Herald  Tribune.  Both  lead  a  field  of  great 
sportsvmters  that  includes  Grantland  Rice, 
Shirley  Povich,  John  Tunis,  Jim  Murray, 

John  Carmichael,  and  Melvin  Durslag. 

In  a  conversation  from  his  Evanston, 

Ill.,  home,  Holtzman  says  no  one  was 
more  influential  on  sportswriting  than 
Cannon,  and  that’s  why  he  must  be 
considered  the  best:  “Most  working 
sportswriters  agree  with  me,  but  the 
people  who  are  not  working  sportswrit¬ 
ers,  but  literary  sportswriters,  they  don’t 
I  agree.  They  like  Red  Smith.” 

!  Many  a  Chicago  reader,  of  course, 
might  include  Holtzman  himself  on  their 
lists  of  the  best  baseball  writer.  He  spent 
38  years  writing  about  America’s  pastime 
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for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  then  moved  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  another  18  years 
before  retiring  in  1999-  He  was  inducted 
into  the  writer’s  wing  of  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  in  1990,  and 
nine  years  later  named  the  first-ever  offi¬ 
cial  historian  for  Major  League  Baseball. 

Holtzman  is  the  author  of  the  classic 
work  of  sports  journalism  No  Cheering  in 
the  Press  Box.  He  says  he  had  a  modest  goal 
in  \vriting  this  new  book,  published  by 
SportsPublishing  LLC:  “I  just  thought  there 
were  some  things  that  I  knew  about  sports- 
writing  and  sportswriters  that  should  be 
recorded  for  the  next  generation.” 

In  the  book,  Holtzman  distinguishes 
between  what  he  calls  the  “Gee  Whiz” 
sportswriters  and  the  “Aw,  Nuts”  ones  — 
and  makes  it  clear  which  school  he  belongs 
to.  “The  starry-eyed  scribes,  innocents,  be¬ 
lieve  the  ballplayers  are  among  their  best 
friends,”  he  writes.  Holtzman  doesn’t.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  writes  that  he’s  proud 
he  never  called  for  a  manager  to  be  fired. 

“I  never  participated  [in]  or  recommended 
a  lynching,”  he  writes,  “not  even  when 
Leo  Durocher  was  managing  the  Cubs.” 

Not  that  he  would  have  minded  seeing 
Durocher  suffer, 
he  quickly  adds: 

I  “Durocher  was  lying 

when  he  got  up  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was 
still  lying  when  he 
went  to  bed.” 

Holtzman’s  book 
recounts  a  more 

Jerome  Holtzman  n  •  i  n 

knows  his  baseball.  “  o*’  ‘collu¬ 

sive  —  era  when 
baseball  writers  would  occasionally  file 
for  a  competitor  who  was  too  hung  over, 
or  drunk,  to  write.  And  he  tells  the  little- 
known  story  of  how  it  was  actually  New 
York  Daily  News  columnist  Dick  Young 
who  wrote  the  memorable  lead  to  the  story 
of  the  only  perfect  game  in  World  Series 
history,  which  would  win  numerous 
awards  for  the  man  named  in  the  byline. 
Young’s  Daily  News  colleague  Joe  Trimble. 

Trimble  had  written  and  tossed  a  half- 
dozen  leads  trying  to  capture  the  essence 
of  the  1956  performance  by  the  mediocre 
New  York  Yankee  Don  Larsen.  Observing 
Trimble’s  writer’s  block.  Young  moved  to 
the  empty  typewriter  between  them,  wrote 
seven  words,  and  lay  the  sheet  at  Trimble’s 
side  without  saying  anything. 

The  lead  might  have  described  Young’s 
own  personality  contrasted  to  his  per¬ 
formance  that  day:  “The  imperfect  man 
pitched  a  perfect  game.”  11 


Photo  of  the  Month 


JACK  KURTZ,  THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC,  APRIL  16 

This  will  just  take  a  minuteman,  or  so  they  think. 
Here,  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border,  east  of  Naco, 
Ariz,,  Ed  Whitbred  of  Frederick,  Md.  —  behind  the 
flag  at  sunset  —  searches  for  illegal  immigrants.  He  was  part 
of  the  Minuteman  Project,  which  rallied  volunteers  (heroes 
to  some,  vigilantes  to  others)  to  Arizona  in  an  effort  to  deter 
border  crossings.  The  group  now  sets  its  sights  on  the  border 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  —  Greg  Mitchell 
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Now  to  Join.' 


for  YourHub.com  ...  and  journalists  use 
their  judgment  all  the  time  to  determine 
what  is  news  and  what’s  more  important,' 
says  John  Temple,  the  iVetys’ president, 
publisher,  and  editor.  “And  they’ll  be 
using  their  judgment  on  two  levels:  to 
evaluate  reader  contributions, 
and  in  putting  up  links  to 
stories  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  relate  to  the  community.”  f 

That  means  YourHub.com  v  * 

has  already  linked  to  the  Post  »- 

and  its  television  partner, 

KUSA-TV,  but  Temple  says  any  i 

English-language  news  story  j 

relevant  to  the  area  is  fair 
game.  The  staff  works  in  its  own  area 
of  the  AfeK>s’ building,  separate  from  the 
newsroom,  giving  YourHub.com  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  independence  in  a  market  where 
the  dailies  maintain  a  strong  rivalry 
despite  the  JOA. 

Meanwhile,  the  Daily  Camera,  also  a 
Scripps  paper,  had  already  launched  its 


BY  GRAHAM  WEBSTER 

Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News 
launched  40  neighborhood  Web 
sites  and  a  weekly  print  section 
with  15  zones  in  May.  The  ambitious 
project,  called  YourHub.com,  combines 
user-produced  text  and  photos  with 
neighborhood  news  compiled  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  by  YourHub  staff. 

The  News,  a  Scripps  Howard  paper 
in  a  joint  operating  agreement  with 
MediaNews  Group’s  Denver  Post,  was 
selected  to  run  the  initiative  by  the 
Denver  Newspaper  Agency,  which  runs 
advertising,  circulation,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  operations  for  both  papers.  The  print 
edition  ofYourHub.com  has  no  News 
branding  on  its  cover,  and  is  distributed 
to  subscribers  of  both  papers  as  a  “topper,” 
not  tucked  inside  the  regular  newspap'^r. 

The  YourHub.com  staff  sorts  out  user 
submissions  and  scours  the  Internet  for 
news  relevant  to  Denver-area  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  “We’ve  developed  a  policy  manual 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News’  John 
Temple  hunts  for  links.  Above, 
the  prototype  for  YourHub.com. 


own  citizen-journalism  Web 
*  f  7  I  site  in  nearby  Boulder,  Colo., 
when  YourHub.com  went  live. 
With  the  large  metros  breathing  down 
its  neck,  the  paper  was  trying  to  reach 
Boulder-ites  first.  “I  need  to  be  able  to 
get  to  those  people  quickly,  first,”  Kevin 
Kaufman,  the  Camera’s  new  media  editor 
tells  E&P.  “They  certainly  do  trust  us  as  a 
local  medium.  I  want  to  get  my  brand  out 
there  before  they  do.”  1 


Quinnipiag  U: 


STORY  TIME 

Quinnipiac  recently 
sponsored  o  trip  for 
graduate  journalism 
students  to  the  nationally 
recognized  Niemon 
Conference  on 
Narrative  Journalism. 
What  did  they  learn? 
That  technique  and 
style  can  be  used  in 
narrative  writing  to 
tell  nonfiction  stories 
creatively. 


QUINNIPIAC  ON 
THE  CAMPAIGN 

To  help  Connecticut  voters  learn 
more  about  lost  year's  Presidential 
race,  students  from  the  M.S. 
program  in  Interactive 
Communications  designed 
and  created  a  website  |^^^ 
for  television  station  Pox 
61 .  They  got  to  strut  their 
stuff  and  prove  to  high-level 
professionals  they've  got  skills. 


MAKE  YOUR  MOVE 


Quinnipiac  University  is 

preparing  news  professionals  and 
interactive  multimedia  producers  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  technological 
innovations  of  tomorrow.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-462-1944  or 
visit  www.quinnipiac.edu. 

Quinnipiac  University 

Hamden,  Connecticut 


THE  FUTURE,  TODAY 

Did  you  know  that  the  Ed  McMahon 
Mass  Communications  Center  now  has 
a  high-definition  TV  (HDTV)  studio?  It 
makes  Quinnipiac  one  of  the  country's 
first  universities  to  give  students  access  to 
these  state-of-the-art  facilities  -  the  kind 
used  by  ESPN  and  NBC. 
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Arthur  Sulzberger, 
chairman  emeritus  of 
The  New  York  Times 
Co.,  received  the 
Katharine  Graham  Life¬ 


time  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America 
at  its  annual  meeting  in 
April.  Gregg  Jones,  the 
association’s  chairman, 
said  Sulzberger  deserved 


recognition  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  Pentagon  Papers 
in  1971  and  reinvesting 
in  the  Times  during 
the  1960s  and  1970s. 
Sulzberger  was  publisher 
from  1963  to  1992. 


The  Utah  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  Kirk 
Parkinson,  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Herald  in 
Provo,  its  new  president. 


Robert  Benson ,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the 
Danville  Register  &  Bee, 
has  received  the  Virginia 
Press  Association’s 
award  for  editorial  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  community. 
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C  A  L  I  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Tom  Taylor  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  Brehm  Communications  Inc.  and 
general  manager  of  Gold  Country  Media, 
which  includes  12  newspapers.  Taylor 
most  recently  served  as  general  manager 
of  the  Auburn  Journal  and  the  Colfax 
Record. 


Tracy  Kelley  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Red  Bluff  Daily  New.s. 
Kelley  most  recently  was  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Times-Standard 
in  Eureka. 


C  O  N  N  E  C  1  I  c  u  r 
Wesley  Rowe  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Register  Citizen  in  Torrington. 
Rowe  has  served  as  group  publisher  at 
Times-Shamrock,  Inc.,  which  includes 
The  Progress-Index  in  Petersburg,  Va.; 
the  Henrico  Leader  and  the  Far  West 
End  Press  in  Glen  Allen,  Va.;  and  The 
Colonial  Voice  in  Petersburg,  Va. 


Camille  Stinton  has  been  named  single¬ 
copy  manager  for  The  Hartford  Courant. 
She  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  The  Register  Citizen  of  Torrington. 


Bob  Mayer  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Berlin  Citizen.  He  has  serv  ed 
as  executive  editor  for  the  Imprint  News¬ 
papers  group  in  Bristol. 


Matt  Sherman  has  been  appointed  inside 
classified  advertising  sales  manager  at 
the  Journal  Inquirer  of  Manchester. 

He  previously  worked  in  ad  sales  for 
Reminder  Publications  in  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 


Jeff  Anderson  has  been  appointed  classified 
advertising  director  at  The  Palm  Beach 
Post.  He  most  recently  was  classified 


director  at  the  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

Rob  Ritterbusch  has  been  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  director,  from  classified 
advertising  manager  of  recruitment. 


(;  E  O  R  G  I  A 

Brian  Cooper  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Cox  Newspapers 
in  Atlanta.  He  most  recently  was  chief 
operating  officer  of  Cox  Ohio  Publishing 
Inc.,  and  general  manager  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News.  Leon  Levitt  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  digital  media  for 
Cox  Newspapers.  Levitt  most  recently  was 
e.xecutive  vice  president  at  The  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix. 


I  1.  L  I  N  ()  I  S 

Mark  Pickering  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Pantagraph  in  Bloomington. 


I  LORI  1)  A 

David  Buckner  has  been  named  vice 
president,  director  of  technology,  and 
chief  technology  officer  at  Sun-Sentinel 
Co.  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Bucknor  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Sun-Sentinel,  where  he 
served  cis  technical  operations  manager 
in  the  late  ’90s.  John  D’Orlando  has  been 
named  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  director  of 
classified  advertising.  He  previously 
served  as  classified  sales  manager. 


Kathy  Trumbull  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/director  Palm  Beach  County, 
for  the  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  in  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale.  She  replaces  Avido  Khahaifa. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cheryl  Carpenter 

Cheryl  Carpenter  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
She  is  promoted  from  deputy  managing 
editor.  Carpenter,  47,  began  her  career  at 
the  Gaston  Gazette,  where  she  spent  four 
years  as  a  reporter.  In  1983,  she  joined 
the  Observer  on  the  copy  desk,  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant  state  editor  and 
state  editor  before  she  was  named  editor  of  the  night  metro 
desk.  In  1990  she  became  business  editor  and  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/nights  and  assistant  ME/metro  before  she 
was  appointed  deputy  ME  in  1995.  She  replaces  Frank  Barrows. 


NEW  YORK 

Javier 
Castano 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  El  Diario/ 

La  Prensa.  Castano  previously 
served  as  news  director  at  Hoy. 
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-  OBITUARIES  - 

Charles  Hauser 

76,  DIED  April  17 

FORMER  EDITOR,  THE  PROVIDENCE  (R.l.)  JOURNAL 

HEN  Charles  McCorkle  Hauser,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  The  Providence  (R.I.) 

Journal,  risked  prison  by  defying  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  in  a  First  Amendment  battle,  be  drew 
national  attention  to  the  issues  of  press  freedom. 

In  1985,  Hauser  published  government  docu¬ 
ments  obtained  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  based  on  illegally  taped  conversations  of 
a  man  thought  to  be  an  organized  crime  boss.  A 
federal  judge  who  forbade  the  Journal  to  publish  the 
information  cited  Hauser  and  his  newspaper  for  contempt.  I 

The  Journal  was  lined,  and  Hauser  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison.  Two  I 
years  and  three  teams  of  lawyers  later,  the  conviction  was  set  aside  on  appeal  in  | 
a  decision  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  | 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Hauser  reported  from  London  and  Paris  as  a  foreign  corre-  | 
spondent  for  United  Press  International.  He  later  worked  his  way  up  to  become 
an  editor  at  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  The  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
and  Record,  and  had  become  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  The  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  of  Norfolk  when  the  Providence  Journal  (then  The  Journal-Bulletin) 
offered  him  command  of  the  news  operation  in  1973.  The  following  year,  the  news¬ 
paper  earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting. 

Hauser  stayed  on  as  executive  editor  through  his  retirement  in  198.9. 
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He  has  been  associate  editor/content  for 
the  central  Illinois  daily  since  2001. 

John  Rung  has  been  appointed  group 
publisher  of  the  Shaw  Suburban  Media 
Group.  Rung  most  recently  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Northwest  Herald  in 
Crystal  Lake. 

Joe  Corrado  has  been  named  associate 
editor  at  The  Beacon-News  in  Aurora. 
Corrado  previously  served  as  managing 
editor  at  the  Naperville  Sun.  DoniSO  Crosby 
has  been  promoted  to  associate  editor, 
from  weekend  editor.  John  RUSSOII  also  has 
been  named  associate  editor;  he  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor.  Rick  Nagel  has 
been  named  managing  editor.  He  most 
recently  was  associate  managing  editor. 

Tim  Ryan  has  been  appointed  president  of 
circulation  and  consumer  marketing 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Most  recently, 
Ryan  served  as  vice  president/circulation 
and  operations  for  The  Sun  in  Baltimore. 

Jayma  Buckingham  has  been  named  circu¬ 
lation  manager  at  The  Daily  American 
in  West  Frankfort.  Buckingham  is  also 
circulation  manager  of  the  SI  Trader. 
Tammy  Williams  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager.  She  most  recently 
was  a  graphic  designer.  Kim  Stubblefield 
has  been  appointed  circulation  supervi¬ 
sor.  Ron  Gibson  has  been  promoted  to  local 
ad  sales  manager.  He  most  recently  was 
a  sales  representative.  Deborah  Summers 
has  joined  the  Daily  American  staff  as 
an  advertising  representative. 

Kevin  Hook  has  been  named  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Rockford  Register 
Star.  Hook  has  served  as  advertising 
director  at  the  The  Daily  Nonpareil  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

I  MAINE 

Josh  Williamson  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Sun  Chronicle  of  Saco.  Williamson 
most  recently  was  editor  of  the  Lakes 
Region  Suburban  Weekly  in  Windham. 

Liz  Chapman  has  been  appointed  regional 
director  at  the  Sun  Journal  of  Lewiston. 
She  most  recently  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Bangor  Daily  News. 

1  MASSACHUSETTS 
Richard  C.  Bergenheim  has  been  named 
editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

\  Bergenheim  previously  served  as  editor  in 
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Declining  Readership.  Do  Not  Call  Legislation. 
These  add  up  to  big  problems  for  subscriber  growth 
and  retention. 

SAP,  a  leader  in  the  newspaper  industry,  has  the 
solutions  for  finding,  capturing  and  keeping 
valuable  subscribers. 
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ewspaper  publishers  gathered  for  the  annual  NAA 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  month  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  discussing  circulation  woes.  Indeed,  industry 
figures  indicate  that  newspaper  readership  has  declined  by 
nearly  5  million  readers  in  the  last  10  years.  Traditional  reader 
populations  are  graying,  younger  readers  continue  to  elude 
massive  subscription  efforts,  and  the  scores  of  online  and 
broadcast  media  outlets  are  competing  fiercely  for 
audience,  even  as  they  continue  to  splinter  the  market. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  harder  to  sign  up  new 
readers.  The  National  Do  Not  Call  list  has  robbed  newspaper 
circulation  departments  of  their  most  trusted  tool,  cold-call 
telemarketing,  making  the  search  for  new  subscribers  a 
daunting  and  pricey  task. 

This  situation  has  caused  a  growing  number  of  newspaper 
executives  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their  marketing  activities,  and 
some  have  actually  come  to  see  the  Do  Not  Call  dilemma  as  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  find  more  efficient  and  cost-effective 
ways  to  look  for  customers.  One  area  of  particular  interest  is 
the  use  of  applications  to  automate  subscription  campaigns. 
Such  systems  not  only  address  the  Do  Not  Call  problem  but 
also  allow  papers  to  identify  and  capture  the  most  valuable 
customers  while  avoiding  many  of  the  problems  that  dog 
traditional  marketing  efforts. 


With  an  automated  campaign-management  system, 
newspaper  marketers  would  use  data  to  identify  customers 
and  non-customers,  determine  which  are  the  most  valuable 
customer  candidates,  and  determine  how  to  best  reach  them. 
After  defining  their  target,  marketers  would  use  the  system 
to  plan  and  launch  the  campaign,  study  its  performance 
while  in  full  swing,  and  then  carefully  evaluate  the  results  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  next  campaign. 

The  ability  to  gather  the  data  and  analyze  it  would  also 
enable  marketers  to  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  often  seen  in 
marketing.  They  could  create  better  budgets  and  optimize 
spending,  create  the  right  mix  of  marketing  channels,  and 
clearly  demonstrate  the  campaign's  impact  on  the  paper's 
bottom  line.  At  the  same  time,  automating  campaign 
management  would  free  executives  from  the  more  mechanical 
tasks  of  campaign  planning,  allowing  them  to  spend  more  time 
on  the  creative  and  strategic  components  of  the  campaign. 

International  software  giant  SAP  has  developed  an 
application  that  addresses  these  issues.  SAP's  campaign- 
automation  application  is  included  in  its  customer 
relationship  management  (CRM)  system  and  allows  papers  to 
plan,  launch,  modify  and  analyze  subscription  marketing 
campaigns. 
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"Go  fishing  whers  fha  fish  2jre" 

Automating  the  management  of  subscription  campaigns 
enables  newspapers  to  reduce  the  number  of 
unproductive  sales  calls  and  rejections  and  target  potential 
customers  that  are  going  to  result  in  a  sale.  "You  need  to  go 
fishing  where  the  fish  are,"  says  Steve  Strout,  Chief 
Information  Officer  at  Morris  Communications,  which  hopes 
to  install  SAP's  CRM  solution  in  the  fall.  "The  best  way  to  do 
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that  is  with  data,  and  the  best  way  to  use  that  data  is  with  a 
set  of  tools  designed  for  the  job." 

Subscription  campaigns  are  done  in  a  cycle,  and  SAP's 
campaign-automation  application  provides  tools  to  handle 
each  step  of  the  cycle:  analysis,  campaign  definition,  target 
group  selection,  call  list  generation,  call  list  execution,  order 
creation,  and  campaign  analytics. 

"You  need  to  start  with  analytics  and  end  with  analytics," 
says  Jenny  Trautman,  Director  of  Field  Services  for  SAP's 
Media  Industry  Business  Unit.  "You  use  data  at  the  outset  to 
see  which  conditions  exist  and  where  you  want  to  improve, 
and  then,  after  the  campaign  is  over,  you  go  through  and  do 
the  analytics  again  to  see  how  the  campaign  performed." 

The  analytics  features  of  SAP's  automated  campaign- 
management  application  provide  marketers  with  exhaustive 
and  organized  information  about  their  total  market,  allowing 
them  to  identify  readers  and  non-readers  and  study  each 
group.  They  then  use  this  holistic  knowledge  to  plan 
campaigns  designed  to  retain  the  best  customers  and  acquire 
others  like  them.  The  analytics  features  also  allow  marketers 
to  do  pattern  identification,  by  which  they  determine  what 
causes  someone  to  buy  a  paper  and  how  to  identify  those 
patterns  in  other  customers. 

"With  analytics,  we  have  a  better  understanding  of  a 


group  of  people,"  says  Harald  Schmidt-Kleessen,  Solution 
Manager  for  newspapers  and  magazines  at  SAP.  "For  example, 
what  is  the  usual  customer's  behavior  and  age?  Where  do  I 
have  an  issue  regarding  market  penetration?  How  have  my 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  analytics 
reports  while  a  campaign  is  still  in  full 
to  modify  the  campaign  before 

giveaways  worked  in  the  past?  How  did  I  previously  contact 
the  customers?"  In  fact,  he  adds,  much  of  the  data  analyzed 
comes  from  previous  campaign  experiences,  which  can  then 
be  combined  with  current  subscription  information,  external 
sources,  and  even  information  gathered  by  the  paper's 
own  carriers. 

Armed  with  the  data,  marketers  can  then  use  the 
automated  system  to  begin  planning  the  campaign.  The 
planning  features  allow  them  to  document,  budget  and 
schedule  a  multichannel  campaign  and  define  such 
characteristics  as  target  quantities.  The  system's  structured 
workflow  takes  on  many  of  the  more  mechanical  tasks,  and 
approval  hierarchies  can  be  set  up  to  make  sure  that  tasks  are 
completed  and  checked  by  the  appropriate  people.  "One  of 
the  great  things  about  this  system  is  that  it  takes  you  by  the 
hand  and  guides  you  through  the  steps,"  says  SAP's  Jenny 
Trautman.  "This  means  that  everything  takes  less  time, 
nothing  falls  through  the  cracks,  and  turnaround  times 
are  faster." 

A  cost  plan  is  created,  and  the  SAP  application  helps 
marketers  craft  the  ideal  blend  of  telemarketing  calls,  e-mails 
and  white  mail,  always  tracking  fixed  and  variable  costs.  All 
information  can  be  stored  in  the  Business  Warehouse,  so  that 
costs  can  be  verified  and  budgets  tracked.  The  system  will  also 
track  such  marketing  measures  as  revenue  and  leads  generated. 

The  application  uses  a  combination  of  pull-down  menus, 
tabs  and  click-and-drag  icons  that  can  be  used  to  link  the 
different  elements  of  a  campaign  to  create  a  workflow  that 
can  be  used  to  anticipate  campaign  steps.  For  example,  if  an 
e-mail  is  to  be  used,  a  link  can  be  created  to  automatically 
generate  a  welcome  letter  if  a  customer  responds,  or  a 
follow-up  letter  if  there  is  no  response.  During  the  campaign, 
the  workflow  can  show  the  marketer  exactly  where 
customers  are  at  any  given  time,  for  example,  how  many  have 
responded  to  letters  and  how  many  have  ordered  and  paid. 
The  workflow  becomes  a  model  that  can  be  used  to  predict 
future  campaigns,  future  results  and  key  performance 
indicators. 

Once  the  campaign  has  been  planned,  a  marketer  would 
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select  a  target  group  using  Segment  Builder,  a  powerful  sheer 
and  dicer  that  is  used  to  group  customers  based  on  criteria 
that  define  a  specific  audience.  The  customer  group  can  then 
be  targeted  with  an  equally  specific  message,  product  or 

functionalities  allows  marketers  to  pull 
swing,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
it's  finished  and  thus  optimize  results. 

service.  The  target  group  can  also  be  adjusted  to  fit  within 
the  confines  of  the  budget  or  broken  down  to  create  a 
smaller  test  campaign. 

"In  the  past,  this  was  a  miracle,  or  something  done  by 
some  guy  sitting  with  SQL  statements  and  databases,"  says 
SAP's  Schmidt-Kleessen.  "This  tool,  with  its  graphical  user 
interface,  puts  marketers  in  the  driver's  seat.  They  no  longer 
have  to  depend  on  the  IT  department  for  their  information." 

Segment  Builder  gathers  data  from  multiple  sources,  both 
internal  and  external,  to  give  users  a  complete  picture  of  their 
market  in  a  single  place.  All  users  access  the  same  information 
from  the  same  interface,  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the  task 
of  creating  campaign  targets. 

Once  the  campaign  is  planned  and  the  target  group 
defined,  the  campaign  can  be  executed.  Here,  the  SAP 
application  automatically  draws  on  its  data  to  generate  task 
lists,  Web  and  e-mail  contact  information,  and  direct  mail 
information,  and  to  manage  third-party  activity  such  as  out¬ 
sourced  telemarketing.  A  call  list  is  generated  for  customer 
service  representatives,  as  well  as  interactive  scripting.  Orders 
are  created,  the  contact  with  the  customer  is  finished,  and  the 
customer  rep  moves  quickly  to  the  next  person  waiting. 

Whenever  a  customer  makes  an  inbound  call,  the 
application  gives  the  service  rep  access  to  all  the  campaigns 
applicable  to  that  customer,  so  he/she  knows  the  offers  to 
which  the  customer  might  be 
responding.  A  unique  feature 
here  is  the  ability  to  pre-set  the 
order  parameters,  so  that  the 
order  form  can  be  pre-filled,  fur¬ 
ther  streamlining  the  process. 

"Usually  the  campaign  and  the 
ordering  activities  are 
separate,  but  this  feature  brings 
them  together,"  says  Schmidt- 
Kleessen.  "The  campaign  has  the 
pre-built  logic  of  the  order,  and 
the  order  has  the  information  from  the  campaign,  which 
improves  both  processes." 


Customer  reps  also  have  onscreen  the  complete  history  of  the 
customer,  which  provides  such  information  as  previous  business 
activities,  complaints,  credit  limits  and  preferred  products. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  campaign  concludes  with  more  analytics. 
Myriad  reports  can  be  generated  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
to  perform  customer  analysis  and  product  analysis  and  as  well 
as  marketing,  sales,  service  and  channel  analysis.  Marketers 
can  also  mine  data  to  detect  trends  in  customer  behavior  and 
to  measure  customer  value. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
analytics  functionalities  also  allows  that  reports  to  be  pulled 
while  the  campaign  is  still  in  full  swing,  giving  marketers  the 
opportunity  to  modify  the  campaign  before  it's  finished,  and 
optimize  results. 

Thy  .hy/iyfitj  of  CDiupcUgn  'dLifofyy tiof) 

By  automating  the  management  process  of  subscription 
campaigns,  newspapers  will  ultimately  provide  more  value  to 
their  customers  because  the  system  will  give  them  a  greater 
and  more  complete  picture  of  their  entire  market.  This,  in 
turn,  will  help  drive  the  development  of  products  and  services 
that  are  more  attractive,  which  will  boost  customer  loyalty,  a 
major  factor  for  stemming  the  flow  of  customers  to 
competing  media. 

The  company  also  directly  benefits  from  implementing  the 
system  because  it  protects  valuable  data  assets.  Experiences 
and  results  are  applied  to  future  campaigns  but  are  also 
recorded,  which  prevents  the  loss  of  corporate  memory. 
"There  are  often  huge  turnovers  in  marketing  departments 
annually,"  says  Jenny  Trautman.  "By  using  this  system,  the 
next  person  on  the  job  doesn't  need  to  start  from  zero.  He  or 

Segment  Builder  lets  marketers  easily  "slice  and 
dice"  data  coming  from  different  sources  to 
create  customer  profiles  that  can  be  targeted 
with  specific  campaigns,  products  and  services. 

For  example,  a  marketer  might  have  a  supply  of 
golf  balls  signed  by  a  professional  golfer  to  be 
used  in  a  subscription  promotion.  The  marketer 
would  use  the  Segment  Builder  screen  to 
choose  certain  attributes,  such  as  ZIP  code, 
income  and  interests  in  order  to  create  a 
comprehensive  list  of  potential  customers  who 
are  most  likely  to  respond  positively  to  the 
campaign.  The  easy-to-use  graphical  interface 
puts  the  data  in  the  marketer's  hands  and 
eliminates  the  need  to  involve  IT  employees. 
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she  can  learn  from  the  past,  even  if  they  haven't  been 
there  long." 

The  system  enables  papers  to  coordinate  their  offerings, 
taking  into  account  the  timing  of  different  campaigns  and 
the  possible  competition  of  different  products  within  the 
same  company.  Such  elements  as  deter-mining  the  best 


time  to  send  a  renewal 
notice  or  the  odds  of 
getting  a  customer  to 
pay  with  a  credit  card  can  be  introduced  into  the  system. 

The  application  is  not  limited  to  campaign  management; 
it  can  also  be  used  for  other  activities  at  the  newspaper, 
such  as  CRM  support  operations.  For  instance,  a  manager 
could  run  a  report  looking  for  customers  who  called  with  a 
complaint  several  times  in  a  two-month  period,  and  a 
customer-care  call  could  be  placed  to  each  subscriber  to 
make  sure  that  the  situation  has  improved. 

Newspapers  would  get  the  most  benefit  when  using  the 
automated  campaign-management  system  as 
part  of  an  integrated  SAP  system.  "The 
absolute  integration  is  the  edge,"  says  Morris' 

Steve  Strout.  "Everything  balances;  every¬ 
thing  is  in  sync.  I  know  exactly  who  my  adver¬ 
tisers,  readers  and  vendors  are,  and  they  are  all 
in  one  big  pool,  so  I  can  go  in  and  slice  and  dice 
as  I  like.  The  alternative  would  be  to  extract 
data  out  into  another  system.  We'd  be  trying  to 
balance  it,  counting  records,  and  the  timing 
would  be  off.  So  the  fact  that  it  is  all  integrated 
is  the  key  thing." 

That  said,  papers  not  ready  to  take  on  the  full  system  can 
start  small  and  still  see  important  gains  in  their  marketing 
activities,  says  Schmidt-Kleessen.  "The  product  is  designed 
to  let  users  start  with  light  functionality  and  then  add  to 
the  system  step  by  step." 

Incorporating  CRM  systems  and  automating  campaign 
management  means  several  steps  forward  for  most  news¬ 
papers,  but  many  have  held  back  because  of  the  investment 
required.  But  publishers  need  to  weigh  the  costs  against  the 
financial  advantages  of  implementing  an  automated 


system.  Such  a  system  builds  stronger  relationships  with 
clients  for  higher  sales  and  profits;  the  automation 
eliminates  manual  processes  and  reduces  overall  customer 
service  costs;  and  finally,  automation  tools  can  be  integrated 
immediately  into  existing  business  systems,  so  system- 
acquisition  costs  are  lower. 

Publishers  also  worry  that  the  application 
might  not  be  tailored  for  the  specific  needs  of 
their  industry.  However,  SAP  says  that  it  has 
taken  the  lessons  learned  from  its  many  CRM 
implementations  and  applied  them  to  build  a 
CRM  solution  for  newspapers  that  integrates 
tightly  with  its  Customer  Interaction  Center  for 
newspapers  and  the  other  components  of  its 
newspaper  solution. 

In  fact,  SAP  is  the  world  leader  in  CRM  solutions.  The 
company  has  more  than  30  years  of  experience  in  the  industry, 
and  its  track  record  for  financial  stability,  investment  in 
research  and  development,  and  customer  support  has  been 
well-established.  The  company  is  committed  to  the  newspaper 
industry  and  is  continuing  to  develop  tools  to  help  publishers 
solve  problems  and  improve  the  bottom  line.  "SAP  for 
Media  has  been  adopted  by  more  than  a  1,000  companies 
around  the  globe,  and  our  North  American  customers  have 
helped  us  refine  the  system  to  meet  their  unique  regional 
business  requirements,"  says  Bruce  Benson,  the  principal  for 


SAP  America's  Entertainment  and  Media  division.  "No  other 
vendor  can  cost-effectively  offer  the  full  palette  of  newspaper 
solutions  that  SAP  provides,  nor  can  they  offer  the  financial 
stability  and  a  complete  integrated  platform  to  meet  their 
changing  business  needs." 

For  more  information  on  SAP  Solutions  for 
Newspapers,  please  call  888-596-1727. 


Once  a  campaign  has  concluded,  mar¬ 
keters  use  the  analytics  tools  to  gen¬ 
erate  reports  in  order  to  evaluate 
results,  and  begin  planning  the  next 
campaign. 


During  the  execution  and  order 
creation  stages,  customer  service 
reps  already  have  much  of  the 
information  pre-filled  on  their 
screens,  data  that  was  generated 
at  the  planning  stage.  Pre-scripted 
prompts  help  reps  up-sell  and 
encourage  subscribers  to  do 
things  like  pay  with  credit  cards. 
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chief  of  The  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society.  He  succeeds  Paul  Van  Slambrouck. 

Robert  V  Unger  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford. 
Unger  most  recently  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Intelligencer  of  Doylestown, 

Pa.  He  replaces  Ken  Hartnett. 

Natalie  Goodale  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Beacon  of  Acton.  She  most  recently 
was  editor  of  the  Reading  Advocate. 

Henry  Frederick  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette. 
Frederick  most  recently  spent  eight  years 
as  a  senior  metro  reporter  at  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

Peggy  Dotsie  has  been  promoted  to  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Diucbury  Clipper. 
She  has  been  a  copy  editor  for  the  past 
three  years. 

MINN  E  S  O I  A 

Micki  Adams  has  been  named  managing 

editor  of  the  Stillwater  Gazette.  Adams 

joined  the  Gazette  in  2004  as  an  editorial 

assistant,  and  was  promoted  to  statF 

writer. 

MISSOURI 

Rick  Rogers  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Neosho  Daily  News.  Rogers  most 
recently  was  executive  editor  of  Specialty 
Publications,  a  division  of  Liberty  Group 
Publishing.  Chip  WatSOn  has  been  named 
the  newspaper’s  regional  manager. 

Sue  Blesi  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
New  Haven  Leader.  Blesi  has  worked  for 
the  Franklin  County  Watchman,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  the  Washin^on 
Missourian. 

MICHIGAN 

Kevin 

Haezebroeck 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Oakland  Press 
in  Pontiac,  Haezebroeck  has 
served  as  publisher  of  The 
Macomb  Daily  in  Mount 
Clemens  since  August. 


OBITUARIES 


Howard  Benedict 

77,  DIED  April  25 
LONGTIME  AEROSPACE  WRITER, 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Howard  Benedict, 
an  award-winning 
aerospace  writer  for 
The  Associated  Press, 
covered  America’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  space  from  Alan 
Shepard’s  triumphant 
flight  in  1961  all  the  way 
to  the  34th  Space  Shuttle 
mission  in  1990. 

Benedict  came  to  work 
for  the  AP  in  1953  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  in  1959 
became  head  of  the  Cape 
Canaveral  office.  The 
year  Shepard  became  the 
first  man  in  space  aboard 
the  Freedom  7  rocket, 
Benedict  became  the 
first  AP  reporter  be¬ 
stowed  with  the  title 
“aerospace  writer.” 


Over  the  years,  he 
introduced  terms  like 
“orbit”  that  helped  to 
break  down  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  space  travel 
into  language  that  read¬ 
ers  could  understand. 

Benedict  retired 
from  the  AP  in  1990  to 
become  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mercury  7 
Foundation,  now  the 
Astronaut  Scholarship 
Foundation. 

Kay  Gardella 

82,  DIED  April  13 
TV  CRITIC,  NEW  YORK  DA/LY  NEWS 

ONE  OF  THE  THINGS 
that  endeared  New 
York  Daily  News  televi¬ 
sion  critic  Kay  Gardella 
to  her  readers  was  her 
blunt  honesty.  She  was  a 
grand  gal  of  the  old 
school,  one  who  could 


judge  new  TV  offerings 
with  the  experience  of 
someone  who  recalled 
well  the  golden  age  of 
entertainment  —  and 
often  bemoaned  the 
shows  that  followed. 

A  Belleville,  N.  J., 
native,  Gardella  came  to 
work  for  the  Daily  News 
as  a  copygirl  in  1946.  She 
was  named  radio  and 
television  editor  in  1975, 
and  became  television 
critic  in  1981.  After  win¬ 
ning  an  Emmy  in  1992, 
she  began  writing  her 
weekly  column  the 
following  year. 

Gardella  wrote  about 
and  interviewed  many 
show-business  greats, 
from  Lucille  Ball  to 
Jackie  Gleason,  Johnny 
Carson,  Audrey  Hep¬ 
burn,  and  Bob  Hope. 


Josh  Hester  is  the  new  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Rolla  Daily  News.  Hester 
most  recently  worked  at  The  Daily 
Statesman  in  Dexter. 

Karen  Hood  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Waynesville  Daily  Guide 
in  Pulaski  County.  Hood  has  been  with 
the  Rolla  Daily  News  for  18  years,  most 
recently  serving  as  online  manager, 
senior  sales  and  marketing  representa¬ 
tive,  and  special  promotions  coordinator. 

Richard  Jackoway  has  been  named  metro 
editor  of  the  Springfield  News-Leader. 
Jackoway,  45,  most  recently  served  as 
city  editor  of  The  Tribune  in  San  Louis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

NEBRASKA 

James  L.  Dean  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Colu  mbus  Telegram  .  He 
most  recently  served  as  editor  of  The 
Hour  in  Norwalk,  Ct. 

NEW  J  E  R  S  E  \ 

Jeff  Theodore  has  been  promoted  to  arts 
editor  at  The  Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  from  assignment  editor. 
Theodore  joined  the  Journal  in  1999  as 
a  reporter.  Sonia  Andresson-Nolasco  has 


been  promoted  to  life  editor.  She  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  a  reporter  and  editor. 

NEW  YORK 

Calvin  J.  Stovall  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Press  Gf  Sun-Bulletin 
in  Binghamton.  He  has  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  The  News  Journal  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  since  2001.  Stovall 
succeeds  Richard  Jensen,  who  in  March 
was  named  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Public  Opinion  in  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Lance  Gould  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor  for  features  at  the  Daily 
News.  Gould  most  recently  was  executive 
editor  at  Mens  Fitness,  and  previously 
served  the  Daily  News  as  deputy  features 
editor  in  the  entertainment  section. 

John  M.  (Jack)  Condon  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president/finance  for  Hearst 
Newspapers.  Condon  previously  was 
chief  operating  officer  at  Primedia  Busi¬ 
ness  Magazines  and  Media. 

Michael  Newman  has  been  named  deputy 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Newman  most  recently  served  as 
staff  editor  of  the  Op-Ed  page  of  The  New 
York  Times.  He  succeeds  Judy  Dugan,  who 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


will  now  be  a  senior  editorial  writer  and 
remain  on  the  board. 

Paul  VitellO  has  joined  the  staff  of  The  New 
York  Times  as  a  reporter  covering  Long 
Island.  Vitello  has  spent  24  years  at  News- 
day,  where  he  was  a  longtime  columnist 
for  the  Melville,  N.Y.,  daily. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Richard  Rinehart  has  been  named  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  of  The  News  & 
Observer  in  Raleigh.  Rinehart  previously 
served  as  printing  and  packaging  director 
for  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Peggy  Bellows  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Forum  of  Fargo-Moorhead.  Bellows 
previously  served  as  a  senior  editor  at  The 
News  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  She  is  the 
newspapers  first  female  editor  in  its  127- 
year  history,  and  was  the  first  woman  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  &  Review  in  Decatur,  Ill. 

O  K  L  A  H  O  M  A 


PENNSYLVANIA  ! 

Lori  Goodlin  has  been  named  editor  of  The  i 
York  Dispatch.  Goodlin  is  a  former  metro  i 
editor  at  the  Dispatch  and  spent  the  last  ! 

seven  years  as  editor  of  The  Evening  Sun 
in  Hanover,  Pa.  She  replaces  Doona  Gross.  j 
Jon  Alverson  has  been  named  group  editor  j 
of  The  St.  Marys  Daily  Press,  The  Kane 
Republican,  and  The  Ridgway  Record.  \ 

Alverson  had  been  general  manager  and 
editor  of  seven  weekly  and  biweekly 
papers  at  Main  Street  Newspapers  in  ; 

Virginia.  | 

LOUISIANA 

Rachel 
Hayes 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  the  Bossier 
Press-Tribune  in  Bossier  City. 

She  is  promoted  from  reporter. 


Mike  Strain  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  World,  from  assistant 
sports  editor.  He  succeeds  John  Klein, 
who  becomes  senior  sports  columnist. 

Christopher  Krug  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  ef 
Times  Democrat.  Krug  previously  was 
news  wire  editor  for  The  Oklahoman. 

OREGON 

Hank  Stern  has  been  named  managing 
editor  at  Willamette  Week.  Stern  most  re¬ 
cently  was  a  reporter  for  The  Oregonian. 
Andy  Stiny  has  been  named  assistant  city 
editor  and  Web  editor  at  the  News-Review 
in  Roseburg.  Stiny  was  executive  editor  of 
the  Aspen  (Colo.)  Daily  News  from  1999 
to  2002,  and  recently  covered  arts  and 
entertainment  for  The  Denver  Post. 


R  H  O  D  E  I  S  I.  A  N  D 
Michael  Moses  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Call  in  Woonsocket,  and  The 
Times,  located  in  Pawtucket.  Moses  most 
recently  served  as  corporate  director  of 
advertising  with  South  of  Boston  Media, 
which  includes  The  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  The  Enterprise  in  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Memorial  Press  Group  in 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Michael  Vivio  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Waco  Tribune-Herald.  He  replaces 
Dan  Savage.  Vivio  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune-Herald  since  2004, 
and  previously  served  as  advertising 
director  for  five  years. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 

Jior.  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 

1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200  •  Inverness,  Illinois  60067-47.12 
847.991.6900  •  Fax  847.934.6607  •  info@youngswalker.com 


T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Stan  Volt  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Mountain  Press  in  Sevierville.  Voit  has 
previously  served  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Cullman  (Ala.)  Times. 

V  E  R  M  O  N  I 

Noah  Hoffenberg  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bennington  Banner.  He 
most  recently  served  as  editor  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

WISCONSIN 
Andrew  Oppmann  has  been  promoted  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  general 
manager  at  The  Post-Crescent  in  Apple- 
ton.  Oppmann  most  recently  was  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  will  continue  to  serve  in 
that  additional  role. 

Kevin  Doyle,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  has  received 
the  additional  title  of  \ace  president  for 
new  business  development  for  Gannett 
Wisconsin  Newspapers.  Doyle  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Northwestern  since 
1998,  and  was  named  president  in  2000. 
Tove  Hicks-Klund  has  been  named  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  for 
Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers.  She  has 
served  as  vice  president  for  advertising 
since  2004.  Kevin  Corrado  has  been  named 
vice  president  for  operations  for  Gannett 
Wisconsin  Newspapers.  He  previously 
served  as  vice  president  for  information 
technology. 

Dennis  Serpe  has  been  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  for  The  Kenosha 
News.  Serpe  was  an  advertising  sales 
representative. 

Steve  KabelOWSky  has  been  promoted  to 
online  editor  at  The  Post-Crescent  in 
Appleton,  from  Page  One  editor. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Ross  Reily 

has  been  named 
editor  of  the 
Delta  Democrat 
Times  in 
Greenville.  Reily  has  been 
sports  editor  at  The  Sun  Herald 
in  Biloxi  for  the  last  three  years. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  mega-gathering  of  minority  journalists  should  not  be 
beyond  criticism,  but  it  should  go  forward  in  2008 


Less  than  a  year  after  the 

largest  gathering  of  journalists 
in  the  nation’s  history  at  Unity 
2004,  there’s  a  bit  of  a  debate 
going  on  about  the  value  of  these  quad¬ 
rennial  joint  conventions  of  black,  His¬ 
panic,  Asian-American,  and  Native 
American  journalists. 

Nobody  thinks  that  Unity  2008  wall  be 
scrapped  —  not  even  Michael  Woolfolk, 
the  Columbia,  S.C.,  TV  news  anchorman 
who  raised  the  issue  of  Unity’s  future 
in  his  campaign  to  be  president  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  (NABJ). 

At  a  debate  in  April, 

Woolfolk  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “I  think  Unity 
works  better  as  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Do  we  need  to  be 
doing  the  mega-conven- 
tion?  I  don’t  think  so.” 

At  another  forum,  he 
explained  he  didn’t  want 
Unity  to  drop  the  conventions,  just  focus 
more  on  diversity  work  between  events. 

Controversy,  of  course,  is  nothing  new 
for  Unity.  Tensions  ran  so  high  planning 
the  first  convention  that  it  was  nearly 
derailed.  Some  minority  journalists  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  in  Seattle  for  the  second 
convention  because  of  a  state  referen¬ 
dum  to  end  affirmative  action.  And  some 
issues  never  seem  to  go  away.  Should  the 
National  Association  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Journalists  be  a  formal  part  of  Unity? 
Does  NABJ  —  by  far  the  largest  organi¬ 
zation  in  Unity,  and  its  biggest  draw  — 
get  its  fair  share  of  Unity  resources  and 
attention? 

But  in  many  ways  Unity’s  greatest 
contribution  to  the  struggle  to  diversify 


American  newsroom  arises  precisely 
from  these  tensions.  Unity  leaders  and 
members  confront  their  differences  with 
a  courage  and  seriousness  of  purpose 
their  top  newspaper  and  broadcast 
bosses  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

Unity’s  big  gatherings  are  important, 
too,  because  they  bring  —  loudly  and  ur¬ 
gently  —  the  voices  and  perspectives  of 
journalists  to  the  diversity  issue.  Publish¬ 
ers  and  top  editors  love  to  proclaim  the 
business  case  for  diversity,  and  that’s  an 
important  one  to  make.  But  Unity’s  jour¬ 
nalists  remind  us  that  if 
bringing  people  of  color 
into  newsrooms  and 
newsholes  is  only  about 
selling  more  papers  and 
ad  linage,  it’s  a  hollow 
exercise. 

Unity  conventions  are 
also  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  in  attracting  —  and 
invigorating  —  the  young 
people  of  color  newspapers  need  for 
their  future. 

Organizers  have  yet  to  determine  a 
location  for  Unity  2008,  but  planning  is 
already  off  to  a  running  head  start  this 
time  around.  An  ambitious  and  detailed 
strategic  plan  envisions  an  event  that 
will  be  not  just  more  visible  —  with  a 
Unity-sponsored  presidential  debate 
a  centerpiece  —  but  more  valuable  to 
journalists  and  their  employers,  with 
research  projects  and  diversity  training 
to  coincide  with  the  meeting. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  NABJ 
debating  the  future  of  Unity  conven¬ 
tions.  But  the  value  of  those  gatherings 
—  to  journalists  and  their  industrj'  — 
is  beyond  argument. 


When  we  debate 
the  future  of 
Unity  conven¬ 
tions,  we  must 
remember  their 
importance. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Why  is  it  'not  worth  if? 


Recent  polls  reveal  fascinating  disconnects  on  Iraq,  but  the 
press’  analysis  so  far  has  barely  scratched  the  surface 


There  is  a  strange  disconnect  in  America  at  the 
moment,  with  the  press  partly  to  blame  but  in  the 
position  to  do  something  about  it,  or  at  least  explain  it. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  nearly  6  in  10 
Americans  feel  the  Iraq  war  is  “not  worth  it,”  according 
to  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  Exactly  50%  feel  that  President  Bush 
“deliberately  misled”  them  on  the  issue  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  in  Iraq,  and  virtually  the  same  number  call  the  war  an  out-and- 
out  “mistake.”  More  than  56%  now  say  the  war  is  going  badly  for  the 
United  States.  Gallup  also  recently  found  that  46%  of  those  polled 


say  we  should  start  withdrawing  troops. 

Yet  there  are  few  marches  in  the  streets 
(or  anywhere  else),  and  even  fewer  editori¬ 
als  in  major  newspapers  calling  for  a 
phased  pullout  or  setting  a  deadline  for 
withdrawal.  But  that’s  not  my  main  con¬ 
cern  here.  No  matter  where  you  stand  on 
the  Iraq  war,  you’ve  got  to  wonder:  What’s 
going  on  here  at  home?  Yet  few  in  the  press 
have  set  out  to  explore  this  gap  between 
what  appears  to  be  wide  public  anger  and 
apathy:  the  enormous  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  support  our  troops  while,  at 
least  indirectly,  devaluing  their  service  by 
claiming  this  is  a  war  not  worth  fighting. 

For  months,  E^P  Online  has  tracked 
various  Gallup  polls  on  this  subject,  and 
watched  the  numbers  rise  and  fall.  After 
the  Iraqi  elections  in  January,  public  opin¬ 
ion  briefly  shifted  in  a  more  positive  direc¬ 
tion,  but  that  was  quickly  reversed  with  a 
return  of  wide  violence  and  a  rising  Ameri¬ 
can  death  toll  this  spring.  Yet  despite  all 
the  front-page  coverage  and  punditry  in 
the  papers,  it  still  seems  that  the  war,  and 
any  deep  feelings  about  it,  are  stuck  in 
slow  motion,  or  in  quicksand. 

That’s  why  every  week  when  we  consult 


Gallup,  I’m  always  surprised  to  find  the 
growing  public  doubts  about  the  war.  Most 
of  the  time,  in  our  work  and  play,  you’d 
hardly  know  a  war  was  going  on.  There  is 


more  opposition  to  this  war  than  there  was 
in  1968  with  regard  to  Vietnam,  yet  far  less 
public  and  editorial  protest.  That  57%  of 
Americans  say  the  war  is  “not  worth  it”  is 
haunting:  such  clarity,  and  such  acceptance. 

But  still,  the  media  continue  to  look  at 
opinion  on  the  war  in  a  black-or-white,  red 
state/blue  state  way,  when  it  is  much  more 
complicated  than  that.  With  so  little  explo¬ 
ration  of  this  public  ambivalence  or  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  press,  I  turned  to  an  expert. 

Dr.  Frank  Newport,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Gallup  Poll. 

He  seemed  a  bit  perplexed  himself,  say¬ 


ing  that  it  may  be  “unknowable  why  they 
think  the  war  is  not  worth  it. ...  You  can  say 
it’s  not  worth  it  without  getting  emotional¬ 
ly  involved”  —  that  is,  if  you  don’t  have  a 
son  or  daughter  serving  over  there.  Pon¬ 
dering  it  a  while,  he  explained  that  “short 
term,  they  don’t  think  it’s  going  well.” 

Then  he  brought  up  a  more  compelling 
point,  mentioning  that  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  his  organization  has  asked  their 
sample  if  they  think  the  war  will  leave  the 
Iraqis  better  off.  Here  a  majority  say  yes. 

So  Americans  seem  to  buy  the  notion  that 
our  invasion  may  be  “worth  it”  for  the 
Iraqis,  but  not  for  us. 

Americans  “are  essentially  doing  a  cost/ 
benefit  analysis,”  Newport  said,  weighing 
what  the  United  States  may  gain  versus 
what  we  will  certainly  lose  (many  more 
casualties,  world  prestige,  and  so  on).  The 
verdict:  The  war  is  not  “worth  it.” 

Well,  that’s  part  of  the  “unknowable,” 
anyway.  But  why  so  little  public  and 
editorial  protest,  given  the  poll  numbers? 
Newport  offered  the  standard  explanation: 
unlike  with  Vietnam,  there  is  no  draft,  and 
comparatively  fewer  young  Americans  are 
coming  home  in  boxes.  But  this  means 
the  press,  despite  its  ample  news  coverage, 
often  seems  to  feel  that  concerns  about  the 
war  lack  a  certain  ...  salience,  unlike,  say, 
the  debates  over  Social  Security  or  judicial 
appointments. 

But  Newport  disagrees:  “I  believe  it’s 
more  important  in  people’s  minds  than 
many  think  it  is.  It’s  incredibly  important 
to  people,  a  sleeper  issue, 
perhaps  on  the  verge  of  a 
tipping  point.”  He  pointed 
out  that  Iraq  shows  up  as 
the  No.  1  issue  in  every 
poll.  In  a  recent  survey, 
people  were  asked  what 
subject  they  would  bring 
up  if  they  got  to  spend  15 
minutes  with  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Iraq  easily  ranked  at  the  top. 

“The  average  Joe  or  Jane  is  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  Iraq,”  Newport  observes. 
“They  may  be  saying,  ‘don’t  fix  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  or  worry  about  judicial  appointments, 
but  do  something  about  Iraq.’”  He  adds, 
“You  know,  we  found  the  approval  rating 
for  Congress  is  now  very  low,  about  35%. 
Maybe  that’s  because  people  feel  Congress 
is  arguing  over  things  they  don’t  care 
about  when  you  have  a  war  going  on.” 

He  didn’t  say  it,  but  I  will:  You  might 
say  the  same  thing  right  now  about  too 
many  editorial  pages.  H 


a  Gallup  repeatedly 
finds  that  the  war  is 
the  No.  1  issue  for 
Americans,  hut  the 
press  often  doesn’t 
treat  it  that  way. 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Shoot first 


TV  correspondent  who  captured  video  of  a  Marine  killing 
an  Iraqi  insurgent  wants  people  to  see  the  ‘truth’  of  war 

Kevin  Sites  has  the  scene  embedded  in  his  psy- 
che.  Once  again  he  sees  a  Marine  corporal  cursing, 

“he’s  f- - faking  he’s  dead,”  just  before  shooting  an 

unarmed  Iraqi  insurgent  slumped  against  a  wall  in  a 
Fallujah  mosque.  Another  Marine,  standing  nearby, 
says,  quietly,  “Well,  he’s  dead  now.” 

One  more  body  in  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war  in  Iraq  —  the 
American-led  assault  on  Fallujah. 

Sites,  a  43-year-old  freelance  television  correspondent  for  NBC, 
captured  the  entire  episode  with  his  camera.  The  U.S.  networks,  in¬ 


cluding  NBC,  broadcast  the  story  of  the 
mosque  but  blacked  out  the  actual  shoot¬ 
ing.  But  the  Arab  world  saw  everything, 
and  reacted  with  revulsion. 

American  conservatives  attacked  Sites 
for  shooting  an  incident  that  they  claim 
unfairly  undermined  the  morale  of  the 
Marines,  while  antiwar  activists  used  it  to 
attack  the  war  itself  Still,  in  this  country, 
it  became  the  shooting  few  people  saw. 

Sites  said  that  must  change.  “People  need 
to  see  the  lull  video,  so  that  they  can  make 
up  their  own  minds  about  what  happened,” 
he  told  me  during  an  interview  from  his 
California  home.  “It  is  important  to  show 
the  reality  of  war.  It  is  important  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth. ...  You  cannot  hide 
the  truth.  You  cannot  bury  the  truth.  You 
cannot  destroy  the  truth.” 

He  paused,  making  certain  he  was  un¬ 
derstood:  “We  are  a  nation  of  adults.  The 
video  has  been  seen  around  tbe  world.  We 
should  be  able  to  show  it  here.” 

It  is  important  now  because  the  military 
recently  cleared  the  still-unidentified  cor¬ 
poral  of  any  wrongdoing.  But  Sites  believes 
Americans  need  to  see  what  he  witnessed. 


Sites  has  been  doing  his  part  to  make  the 
video  available.  He  took  it  to  West  Point  in 
March  and  showed  it  to  900  cadets  about 
to  become  officers. 


“People  need  to  see 
the  fiill  video,”  Sites 
told  me.  “It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  show  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  war.  You  cannot 
hury  the  truth.” 


“The  cadets  were  blown  away,”  said  Sites, 
wbo  was  on  a  panel  with  three  other  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists.  “These  young  people 
weren’t  about  closing  ranks.  They  wanted 
to  look  at  the  issue.” 

Sites  knows  broadcasting  tbe  actual 
shooting  might  reprise  the  horrors  that  he 
and  a  former  girlfriend  endured  when  the 
story  first  broke  last  November. 

“We  received  some  valid  death  threats,” 
he  said,  recalling  the  e-mail  and  telephone 
calls  he  received  from  angry  supporters  of 
the  troops.  “People  would  say,  ‘We  know 


what  kind  of  car  you  drive.’  Every  time  I’m 
on  the  air  or  there  is  a  story  on  the  video, 
the  death  threats  start  all  over  again.  When 
you  write  this,  it  is  going  to  happen,  too.” 

Sites  is  suffering  emotionally  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  story.  The  Marines  had  viewed 
him  as  a  IHendly  face  in  a  sea  of  media 
doubters.  He  even  helped  carry  one 
wounded  soldier  to  safety  on  a  stretcher. 

His  sympathetic  portraits  of  the  young 
people  at  war  on  the  network  and  on  his 
popular  blog  got  him  scores  of  thank-you 
letters:  “They  told  me  I  was  the  only  one 
telling  the  real  story  of  what  happened.” 

His  desire  to  see  the  video  aired  repre¬ 
sents  a  total  change  of  heart.  When  he  first 
filmed  the  shooting  at  the  mosque,  he  was 
concerned  that  showing  it  might  imperil 
the  lives  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Regiment, 
with  whom  he  was  embedded. 

“I  was  worried  that  the  insurgents  who 
captured  our  Marines  might  want  to  kill 
them  in  revenge,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear.  It  was  a  circumstance  rife 
with  ethical  dilemmas.” 

One  choice  was  made  for  him.  Sites  was  a 
pool  reporter.  That  meant  he  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  share  his  story  with  the  other 
correspondents  on  the  ground  with  him. 

So  after  doing  some  additional  reporting 
that  lasted  for  48  hours  and  getting  some 
Marine  reaction,  he  put  the  tape  up  on  the 
satellite  —  including  the  actual  shooting. 

Sites  then  made  an  ethical  decision  that 
is  always  a  problem  for  journalists.  He  gave 
a  20-minute  deposition  to  tbe  U.S.  Naval 
Criminal  Investigation  Service  —  straddling 
the  line  that  separates 
reporters  from  the  people 
they  cover. 

“I  told  them  what  I  am 
telling  you,”  said  Sites,  the 
winner  of  the  2005  Payne 
Award  for  Ethics  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  “It  was  my  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  citizen.  I  had 
witnessed  something.  I 
wasn’t  being  a  tool  of  government.  I  wasn’t 
protecting  confidential  sources.  I  hadn’t 
been  told  things  I  couldn’t  talk  about.” 

Sites  says  he’s  finally  coming  to  grips  with 
what  he  filmed:  “Every  day  that  goes  by 
I  become  cominced  that  what  I  did  was 
not  only  right,  but  necessary.  But  it  took 
me  a  while  to  be  at  peace  with  it.” 

The  Marines  loved  Sites  when  they 
thought  he  was  their  Iraq  Ernie  Pyle  — 
filing  World  War  Il-like  GI  stories  about 
tbeir  role  in  a  rotten  war.  They  didn’t  know 
he  had  some  Seymour  Hersh  in  him.  11 
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Media  Elite  Debate  Whether  the  Media  Are  Elite 

By  Kathleen  Parker 


WASHINGTON— Ever  since 
November,  when  President 
George  W.  Bush  stunned 
so-called  “media  elites” 
by  winning  re-election, 
the  media  elite  have  been 
haunted  by  self-doubt. 

How  could  they  have 
missed  what  was  coming? 

Is  America  really  divided 
into  reds  and  blues — the 
colors  assigned  to  a  U.S. 
map  displaying  voting  patterns?  Are  the  media  really 
elitist — disconnected  from  “ordinary  Americans,”  as 
the  media  like  to  refer  to  the  folks  out  yonder? 

The  answer  is  implicit  in  the  question,  isn’t  it? 

When  “they”  are  “ordinary,”  then  the  media  are  Something 
Else.  Extraordinary,  perhaps?  Even  so,  it’s  a  hopeful, 
if  somewhat  belated,  sign  that  industry  insiders  are  aware 
something’s  amiss. 

Thus,  editors  convening  here  this  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
did  what  editors  often  do  when  they  gather  in  a  group. 

They  tortured  themselves  with  self-recrimination.  What  are 
we  doing  wrong?  Why  are  circulations  dropping?  Why  do 
they  hate  us? 

Our  beloved  newspaper  industry  is  in  trouble,  you  may 
have  heard.  Between  declining  public  trust  in  old  “dead  tree” 
media,  dips  in  circulation  and  advertising  revenues,  competi¬ 
tion  from  new  digital  media,  not  to  mention  relentless 
pressure  from  those  fact-checking  whippersnappers  hurling 
deadeye  darts  from  the  blogosphere,  newspapers  are  in 
a  bit  of  a  slump. 

And  things  are  predicted  to  get  much  worse  unless 
newspapers  make  radical  changes. 

Media  mogul  Rupert  Murdoch,  whose  company’s 
holdings  include  20th  Century  Fox,  Fox  Television  Studios 
and  the  New  York  Post,  spoke  bluntly  to  the  gathering 
about  how  the  digital  revolution  blindsided  the  traditional 
news  industry. 

Murdoch  focused  mostly  on  how  to  respond  to 
changing  appetites  of  the  rising  generation  of  news 
consumers,  who  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  the  Internet 
for  their  tidings.  He  urged  that  newspapers  save  themselves 
by  embracing  the  digital  revolution,  in  part  by  incorporating 
blogging  into  news  coverage  and  by  improving  Web  sites. 

But  what  struck  me  as  far  more  interesting  than 
the  mechanics  of  the  news  business  were  Murdoch’s 
observations  about  the  human  aspect,  specifically  journalists’ 
attitudes  toward  the  consumers  they  hope  to  woo. 

Basically,  he  said,  too  many  Journalists  think  their 
readers  are,  shall  we  say,  dim. 


“Studies  show  we’re  in  an  odd  position:  We’re  more 
trusted  by  the  people  who  aren’t  reading  us.  And  when  you 
ask  journalists  what  they  think  about  their  readers, 
the  picture  grows  darker,”  Murdoch  said. 

He  cited  a  recent  study  that  found  the  percentage 
of  national  journalists  who  have  confidence  in  ordinary 
Americans’  ability  to  make  good  decisions  has  declined 
by  more  than  20  points  since  1999. 

This  attitude  may  reflect  personal  politics  or  prejudices, 
Murdoch  said,  but  “really,  it’s  a  polite  way  of  saying 
that  reporters  and  editors  think  their  readers  are  stupid. 
Newspapers  whose  employees  look  down  on  their  readers 
can  have  no  hope  of  ever  succeeding  as  a  business.” 

It’s  amazing  how  honest  people  can  be  when  they’re 
not  looking  to  get  promoted. 

There’s  something  kind  of  adorable,  in  an  odd  way, 
about  the  elite  media  trying  to  decide  if  they’re  elitist.  It’s 
sort  of  like  inmates  in  an  insane  asylum  considering  their 
circumstances  and  concluding:  “You  don't  look  crazy  to  me.” 

With  a  few  exceptions,  journalists  tend  to  think  mostly 
alike  about  most  things,  and  they  generally  tend  to  be  more 
liberal  than  mainstream  America.  This  isn’t  a  criticism 
necessarily — there’s  no  Fourth  Estate  conspiracy — it’s  just 
the  nature  of  the  beast.  After  all,  what  kind  of  person  wants 
to  labor  long  hours  in  exchange  for  public  contempt  and 
low  pay?  Brilliant  people,  obviously. 

The  problem  is,  when  you  spend  most  of  your  time 
with  people  who  essentially  mirror  your  attitudes  and 
beliefs,  you  begin  to  get  a  distorted  view  of  the  world.  You 
look  around  and  conclude:  “You  don’t  seem  elitist  to  me.” 

It’s  hard  to  be  objective  about  oneself,  of  course,  which 
is  why  people  go  to  therapists  to  solve  life’s  little  riddles. 

in  life,  it  is  good  to  know  oneself,  but  in  business, 
it  is  crucial  to  know  one’s  customers.  As  most  ordinary 
Americans  know,  there  are  lots  of  ways  to  be  smart  and 
lots  of  ways  to  be  dumb,  and  not  all  are  quantifiable. 
Common  .sense,  street  smarts  and  country  wisdom  aren’t 
measured  by  standardized  tests,  diplomas  or  resumes. 

If  newspapers  die,  it  won’t  be  because  journalists  were 
smarter  than  their  readers. 

©2005  Tribune  Media  Services,  Inc. 
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Circulation  has  BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


been  declining  for 
//ears.  But  now, 
in  the  icake  of  the 
latest  ABC  report, 
papers  promise 
next'  ideas.  Or  is  it 
all  doivnhill 
from  here? 


Newspaper  circulation  has  been  gently  erod 
ing  for  decades.  It  s  a  given  that  every  time  a  FAS-FAX 
report  rolls  around  there  will  be  some  decline,  usually 
by  small  percentages.  But  this  spring  saw  a  larger  dip 
than  usual:  The  industry  experienced  the  steepest 
drop  in  circulation  in  the  past  10  years.  “These  are  bad  numbers,”  says 
Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Lauren  Rich  Fine. 

For  the  six-month  period  ending  March  2005,  daily  copies  fell  1.9% 
and  Sunday  slipped  a  surprising  2.5%  for  the  814  daily  and  643 
Sunday  newspapers  measured  in  the  report,  according  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  (NAA).  That  performance  would  have 
looked  even  worse  had  Newsday,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  Hoy  —  all  of  which  are  under  censure  for  inflating 
circulation  —  been  included.  (Dallas,  for  example,  later  reported  huge 
losses,  as  did  a  non-censured  paper,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.) 
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numbers  are  now  on  that  list,  as  opposed 
to  10%  two  years  ago.  “That’s  dramatic,” 
he  says. 

Certain  newspapers  that  relied  heavily  on 
telemarketing  felt  the  restrictions.  The  Press- 
Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  for  example,  a 
paper  that  often  proclaims  circ  increases, 
was  down  this  spring  1.8%  in  daily  and  3.2% 
on  Sunday  —  and  that’s  in  a  growing  market. 

Belo’s  Vice  President  of  Investor  Relations 
Carey  Hendrickson  explains  that  the  paper  is 
now  relying  on  door-to-door  crews  for  new 
starts,  as  opposed  to  the  telephone.  Record 
local  rains,  he  says,  impeded  efforts  on  foot, 
hence  the  slip  in  circulation.  Hendrickson 
points  out  that  since  1999,  the  paper  is  still 
up  in  circulation  13%  daily  and  7%  on 
Sunday  despite  the  soggy  March  numbers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  felt  the  same  blow 
even  though  the  paper  has  been  making  an 
effort  to  cut  its  dependence  on  sales  calls. 

“I’d  say  telemarketing  was  a  big  factor,”  says 
David  Hiller,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Co.,  while  adding  that 
“there  was  also  some  falloff  in  response  rates 
from  door-to-door  contractor  channels.” 
Hiller  says  he  is  not  satisfied  with  circulation 
decreases,  and  expects  trends  to  significantly 
improve  in  the  balance  of  the  year.  Still,  he 
concedes  that  the  Tribune  will  be  down 
modestly  in  upcoming  months. 

To  goose  the  circ  numbers,  the  Tribune 
launched  a  branding  campaign  and  new 


Many  other  dailies  suffered  too,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston. 

Of  the  top  20  newspapers,  only  four 
reported  increases  in  daily  circulation  (see 
chart),  and  barely,  at  that.  As  for  Sunday, 
only  two  of  the  top  20  papers  could  claim 
victory.  Meanwhile,  the  losses  stood  out. 
While  only  a  handful  of  major  papers  usu¬ 
ally  report  decreases  in  the  5%  range  for 
any  six-month  period,  this  time  5%  or 
more  was  nearly  the  norm.  As  expected. 
Tribune  papers  lost  the  most,  with  The  Sun 
in  Baltimore  down  a  shocking  11.5%. 

The  reasons  for  the  sharp  declines  include 
the  usual  suspects  —  excuses  of  bad  weather 
and  shifts  in  demographic  trends.  However, 
more  factors  were  at  play  this  time,  explains 
NAA  Vice  President  of  Circulation  John 
Murray,  including  the  full  effects  of  the  Do 
Not  Call  list,  changes  in  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  regulations,  and  the  deliberate 
weeding  out  of  certain  types  of  unappealing 
circulation.  But  is  there  more  to  the  story 


than  that?  What  can  be  done  to  halt  the 
slide?  Or,  no  matter  how  hard  the  industry’ 
fights  back  and  maybe  even  rallies,  is  this 
essentially  a  losing  battle? 


Don’t  call  me,  I’ll  call  you 

Though  no  new  papers  have  come  forward 
or  been  outed  with  circulation  fraud,  the 
industry  is  still  reeling  from  last  summer’s 
upheaval.  New  ABC  rules  implemented  in 
the  wake  of  the  circulation  scandals  are 


starting  to  take  hold. 

The  big  one  affecting  larger  metros  is 
the  “days-omitted”  rule.  Newspapers  used  to 
enjoy  a  soft  cushion  when  they  were  allowed 
to  strike  as  many  as  40  low-selling  days, 
citing  such  factors  as  inclement  weather  or 
holidays.  Now  they  can  take  only  10. 

Aside  from  new  rules,  newspapers  are 
just  now  starting  to  feel  the  full  impact  of 
the  federal  Do  Not  Call  list,  which  went  into 
effect  in  October  2003.  Murray  says  that 
roughly  40%  of  all  available  U.S.  phone 
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sections  like  “At  Play,”  which  focuses  on 
entertainment.  Hiller  denies  the  youth- 
oriented  RedEye  swiped  readers  from  what 
corporate  calls  the  “blue”  paper,  adding  that 
the  impact,  if  any,  was  minor. 

Some  papers,  however,  aren’t  willing 
to  give  up  on  telemarketing.  Circulation 
Director  Jay  Gillespie  says  telemarketing  — 
with  a  twist  —  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
fast  growth  of  the  Citrus  County  Chronicle 
in  Crystal  River,  Fla. 

“After  the  Do  Not  Call  list  was  initiated, 
our  telemarketing  production  jumped,” 
Gillespie  says.  The  Chronicle  still  uses  up¬ 
dated  lists  to  call  out,  but  now  also  empha¬ 
sizes  call-ins.  On  Sundays  and  again  on 
Tuesdays,  the  pajier  promotes  two-hour  call- 
in  specials  on  Tuesday  evenings.  But  callers 
must  agree  to  a  year’s  subscription,  prepaid, 
to  get  tbe  best  deal.  “We’re  averaging  40% 
prepaid  from  our  telemarketers,  and  averag¬ 
ing  about  50  calls  on  Tuesdays,”  he  says. 

In  the  most  recent  FAS-FAX,  the 
Chronicle  reported  that  daily  circulation 
grew  2.1%  to  28,475,  while  Sunday  was  up 
2.7%  to  32,112.  Since  2003,  daily  circula¬ 
tion  has  grown  7-5%,  and  Sundays  8.6%. 
Located  two  hours  north  of  Tampa  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  Citrus  County  is  a  growing 
area  —  but  the  Chronicle  is  growing  faster. 
“We’re  0.75%  ahead  of  the  growth  rate,” 
Gillespie  says. 

Getting  away  from  ‘other  paid' 

As  newspaper  executives  wrestle  with  new 
ways  to  find  starts,  they  also  have  to  contend 
with  the  growing  chorus  of  discontent  over 
the  “other-paid”  circulation  category  — 
another  outgrowth  of  the  circulation  fraud. 
This  category  includes  hotel  copies.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Education  (NIE),  and  third-party 
sponsored  copies.  During  the  first-quarter 
earnings  call,  many  executives  pre-an- 
nounced  bleak  circ  figures,  adding  that  the 
dropoff  often  had  to  do  with  a  renewed  focus 
on  home-delivered  and  single-copy  sales. 

Claiming  that  the  most  significant  factor 
in  the  latest  numbers  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  circulation  scandal,  Peter  Appert,  an 
analyst  with  Goldman  Sachs,  says,  “You’re 
seeing  companies  cleaning  up  their  circula¬ 
tion,  focusing  on  quality.  Which  begs  tbe 
question,  what  were  they  thinking  about 
before?” 

Merrill  Lynch’s  Fine  agrees,  but  noticed  a 
variance  in  what  executives  said  they  were 
doing  and  the  story  the  numbers  told.  After 
analyzing  a  handful  of  newspapers.  Fine 
found  that  other-paid  circulation  still  grew, 
and  the  50%-or-more-paid  category  was 
down  5%  daily  and  7%  on  Sunday. 

Furthermore,  the  increase  of  copies  in  the 


TOP  20  DAILY  PAPERS 

ABC  FAS-FAX  for  Top  20  Daily  Papers 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH  31. 2005 

AVERAGE  DMll  GAIN/dOSS)  SAME 
CIRCULATIOR  PERIOD  UtST  YEAR 

1.  USA  Today,  McLean,  Va.  (M-F)* 

2,281,831  1,070  0.05% 

2.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (.M-¥) 

2,070,498  (16,593)  (0.8%) 

:t.  The  New  York  Times  (.M-V) 

1,136,433  2,670  0.2% 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times  (M-Sa.) 

907,997  (62,805)  (6.4%) 

5.  The  Washington  Post  (M-F) 

751,871  (20,682)  (2.6%) 

(>.  Daily  News,  New  York  (m-f) 

735,536  (11,515)  (1.5%) 

7.  New  York  Post  (M-F) 

678,086  74  0.01% 

8.  Chicago  Tribune  (m-f)* 

573,744  (40, 804)(6.6%) 

S.  Houston  Chronicle  (M-Sa) 

527,744  (21,555)0.9%) 

w.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  fM-Sa)* 

468,739  (30,268)  (6.0%) 

1 1  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  (M-Sa) 

452,016  (14,910)0.1%) 

12.  The  Boston  Globe 

434,330  (17,789)  (3.9%) 

la.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ.  (m-F) 

394,767  (6,425)  (1.6%) 

14.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  (M-F)* 

391,373  (9,704)  (2.4%) 

Li.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis  (M-Sa) 

378,316  1,259  0.3% 

u>.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  {M-Sa)* 

364,974  (11,480)  (3.0%) 

17.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  (M-Sa)* 

348,416  (19,113)  (5.2%) 

18.  Detroit  Free  Press  (M-F) 

347,447  (7,203)  (2.0%) 

1.9.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  (M-Sa) 

337,515  (10,987)(3.l%) 

20.  The  Dregonian  (M-Sa) 

335,980  (6,057)  (1.7%) 

^Averages  calculated  by  E&P . 

Does  not  include  NemiiBy.  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  or  the  Chicago  Sun-Jimes  due  to  ABC  censure. 


TOP  20  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


ABC  K4S-FAX  for  Top  20  Sunday  Papers 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH  31, 2005 

AVERAGE  SUNDAY 
CIRCUUTION 

GAIN/dOSS)  SAME 
PERIOD  LAST  YEAR 

1.  The  New  York  Times 

1,680,582 

3,579  0.2% 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,253,849  (107,593)  (7.9%) 

:i.  The  Washington  Post 

1,000,565 

(25,014)  (2.4%) 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

953,814 

(46,756)  (4.6%) 

.5.  Oa/iy /Yews.  New  York 

835,121 

33,018  4.1% 

6 .  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

744,242 

(25,014)  (3.2%) 

7.  The  Dem/er  Post/Rocky  Mountain  News 

735,621 

(47,653)  (6.0%) 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

720,711 

(19,294)  (2.6%) 

9.  The  Detroit  News  t  Free  Press 

682,798 

(22,414)0.1%) 

10.  The  Boston  Globe 

672,882 

(13,693)  (1.9%) 

11.  Star  Fnliune,  Minneapolis 

655,198 

(16,077)  (2.3%) 

12.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

610,338 

(19,167)  (3.0%) 

13.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ. 

591,272 

(6,757)  (1.1%) 

14.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

574,798 

(12,361)  (2.1%) 

15.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

510,844 

(43,139)  (7.7%) 

16  The  Plain  Dealer,  0ew\an6 

463,482 

(17,058)  (3.5%) 

17.  The  Seattle  Times/Post-Intelligencer 

457,010 

(8,821)  (1.8%) 

18.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

445,713 

(9,285)  (2.0%) 

19.  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

441,107 

(3,420)  (0.7%) 

20.  St.  Petersburg  {T\a.)  Times 

432,231 

(10,374)  (2.3%) 

25%  to  50%  paid  category  was  stag¬ 
gering,  up  almost  41%  daily  and  86% 
on  Sundays.  She  notes  that  at  least 
this  “shows  a  willingness  that  people 
will  pay  for  your  product.  If  you  can 
still  make  money  with  a  discount, 
that’s  great,”  she  says. 

The  growth  in  the  25%  to  50% 
category  illustrates  what  newspapers 
will  do  to  hook  new'  starts,  offering 
potential  subscribers  extended  dis¬ 
counts  and  incentives  to  continue 
taking  the  paper.  It  also  keeps  them 
on  the  phone  line.  Newspapers  are 
allowed  to  call  them  as  long  as  they 
are  customers.  Once  they  drop  the 
paper,  odds  are  their  number  will 
show  up  on  the  Do  Not  Call  list. 

The  Baltimore  Sun's  change  in 
direction  caused  its  circ  to  nosedive 
in  double  digits  when  the  paper 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  other- 
paid  copies  for  conventions,  hotel 
rooms,  and  NIE  programs.  “The 
reason  why  we  did  this  is  because 
our  advertisers  said  this  is  not  the 
circulation  they  wanted,”  says  Alonza 
Williams,  the  newspaper’s  public 
affairs  manager. 

The  days  of  our  lives 

Tbe  Sun  is  one  of  the  few  papers 
already  reporting  day-by-day  num¬ 
bers,  foreshadowing  another  ABC 
rule  change  that  will  show  up  in  the 
next  FAS-FAX.  This  new  regulation 
gives  advertisers  a  certain  trans¬ 
parency  for  which  they  have  been 
clamoring  in  recent  years.  Instead 
of  heaping  daily  circ  into  one  lump, 
mitigating  declines  with  a  daily  aver¬ 
age,  the  new  rule  will  expose  weak 
circ  days  for  newspapers. 

“The  reality  is,  advertisers  know 
that  papers  may  sell  more  [copies] 
on  Thursday  than  on  a  Tuesday,”  says  John 
Kimball,  the  NAA’s  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  marketing  officer,  by  way  of  example. 
Kimball  also  sits  on  the  NAA/ABC  liaison 
committee,  where  executives  have  been 
hammering  away  at  this  new  rule  for 
months.  “There  are  no  particular  surprises,” 
he  says.  “Advertisers  want  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible.” 

However,  advertisers  —  specifically  ROP 
advertisers  —  never  had  the  numbers  to 
refer  to.  There’s  some  concern  that  the  new 
data  will  put  pressure  on  rates,  as  advertis- 
I  ers  use  the  information  for  different  pricing 
'  strategies. 

The  Sun,  one  of  the  canaries  in  the  coal 
mine  in  this  case,  found  that  Wednesday 


and  Friday  circulation  dropped  a  staggering 
I  16.7%  and  14.4%,  respectively.  Williams 
!  notes  that  they  were  big  NIE  days.  The 
paper  phased  out  the  program  late  last  year. 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland  and  The 
Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  also  went 
I  day-by-day  but  reported  little  fluctuation, 
i  save  for  a  spike  on  Fridays.  The  Rocky 
i  Mountain  News  in  Denver  showed  solid 
gains  on  both  Fridays  and  Mondays. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  all  over  the 
map,  with  the  following  weekday  numbers, 
starting  with  Monday:  467,534/466,133/ 
670,529/590,428/684,199.  That  factors 
out  to  a  weekday  average  of  a  little  better 
I  than  570,000,  vrith  two  days  far  above  that 
!  —  but  two  days  well  below.  A  check  of  the 
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day-by-day  numbers  shows  that  “other  paid” 
represents  almost  10%  of  the  Thursday 
numbers,  far  less  on  all  other  days. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  another  Tribune 
paper,  is  located  in  a  city  where  conventions 
play  an  important  role  in  the  economy.  It 
pinned  its  decline  on  “a  change  in  strategy 
with  respect  to  hotel  visitors,”  Kathleen 
Waltz,  CEO  of  Orlando  Sentinel  Communi¬ 
cations,  says  in  a  statement.  “We  decided 
to  change  our  single-copy  strategy  and  to 
intentionally  minimize  Orlando  Sentinel 
distribution  to  out-of-tovra-visitors.” 

It’s  still  unclear  whether  advertisers  will 
warm  to  the  idea  that  executives  are  sweep¬ 
ing  up  bulk  copies.  “I  don’t  know  if  a  lot  of 
advertisers  look  at  these  numbers,  and  that’s 
the  disconnect,”  says  Fine.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  pay  attention,  but  locally 
it’s  another  matter,  she  explains.  Local 
advertisers  probably  base  their  buys  more 
on  whether  ads  drive  traffic  to  their 
businesses,  not  on  circulation  reports. 

John  G.  Miller,  a  managing  partner  at 
MediaAgeicia  in  New  York,  thinks  there 
might  be  a  silver  lining  in  the  declines. 
“Maybe  the  numbers  are  really  more  valu¬ 
able.  Though  the  circulation  is  smaller,  it’s 
addressed  to  the  people  we  want  to  talk  to,” 
he  says.  “If  that’s  the  case,  they  really  need 
to  sell  that.” 

Miller’s  concern  is  the  lack  of  industry 
response  to  the  steady  and  sometimes  steep 
declines:  “I  want  to  see  some  action.” 

A  shift  to  long-term  thinking 

Yet  it’s  not  just  the  big  metro  papers  that 
are  paying  attention  to  other  paid.  Analysts’ 
reports  (some  published  hyE^P  last  year) 
that  detailed  the  fast  growth  in  other-paid 
circulation  made  Mark  Cedeck,  circulation 
director  for  the  Daily  Journal  in  Park  Hills, 
Mo.,  take  heed.  “I  was  concerned  and  upset 
by  it,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  Deutsche 
Bank  report  that  came  out  late  last  summer. 
“It  pointed  out  the  category  of  home-deliv¬ 
ered  [papers]  was  very  important  to  the 
community  and  to  advertising.  It  was  a 
matter  of  pride  and  competitive  desire  to 
succeed  in  that  category.” 

In  the  latest  FAS-FAX,  his  paper  went  up 
2.6%  to  8,612,  and  on  Sundays  rose  7-3% 

<  to  8,838  copies  —  all  by  concentrating  on 
I  home-delivered  copies.  “I  wish  I  could  tell 

<  you  there  was  a  razzle-dazzle  formula,  but 
°  we  just  used  steady  start  pressure  and 

p  quality  customer  service,”  Cedeck  says, 

I  adding  that  80%  of  subscribers  pay  the 

<  paper  directly  rather  than  carriers. 

S  The  strategy  of  cutting  other-paid  circula- 

I  tion  may  work  for  some  papers  though 
z  there’s  also  the  risk  they  could  be  pushing  it 


Food  for  thought:  Putting 
papers  on  the  menu 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

HEN  THE  HUGE  NATIONAL 

Restaurant  Association  Show 
came  to  Chicago  in  late  May, 
it  promised  once  again  to  be  a  bcizaar  of 
scrumptious  delicacies  and  sturdy  in¬ 
dustrial  kitchenware.  But  there  were  no 
cookies  or  sauces  or  mixers  scheduled 
for  Booth  9224. 

As  E^P  went  to 
press,  that  space 
was  reserved  by 
the  Newspaper 
Association  of 
America  (NAA). 

This  was  to  be 
NAA’s  first  time 
at  the  restaurant 
show,  but  the 
association  is 
increasingly  a 
fixture  at  similar 
food  and  hospi¬ 
tality-industry  conventions,  such  as 
the  Food  Marketing  Institute  and  the 
National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores. 

NAA’s  outreach  to  restaurants  and 
supermarkets  is  all  part  of  a  newspaper 
industry  campaign  to  boost  slumping 
single-copy  sales.  Robert  Rubrecht, 

too  far.  NIE  copies,  for  example,  are  valuable 
in  intangible  ways  because  they  capture  new 
and  young  readers.  “It’s  a  very  dangerous 
balancing  act,”  says  Goldman’s  Appert. 
“[Newspapers]  are  working  hard  to  protect 
their  profitability,  but  you  want  to  make  sure 
you’re  not  ruining  your  long-term  product. 
Pesky  analysts  like  me  are  always  whining 
about  one  thing  or  another,  particularly 
profitability.  That’s  the  problem  with  being  a 
public  company.  NIE  is  a  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  in  your  franchise  —  but  it’s  money  out 
the  door,  right  now.” 

Not  all  papers  are  slashing  that  category. 
Scott  Heekin-Canedy,  president  and  general 
manager  of  The  New  York  Times,  says  since 
1999  the  Times  doubled  its  NIE  circulation. 
Including  its  college  readership  initiative 
(which  doesn’t  fall  under  NIE),  those  copies 


NAA’s  director  of  circulation  marketing, 
thinks  dining  spots  will  be  especially 
open  to  selling  papers.  “I  think  newspa¬ 
pers  would  certainly  help  drive  some 
folks  into  restaurants  the  way  they  do 
into  convenience  stores,”  he  says.  Conve¬ 
nience  stores  like  newspapers  because 
they  bring  people  into  the  store  who  end 
up  spending  far  more  than  50  cents. 
According  to  NAA  research,  a  typical 
customer  coming  in  to  buy  a  paper 
purchases  a  total  of  $4.68  during  each 
weekday  stop,  and  $6.40  on  Sundays. 

Also  on  the 
floor  of  last 
month’s  FMI 
supermarket 
show  in  Chicago: 
Auto  Trader 
Regional 
Circulation 
Operations 
Manager  Don 
Nitti,  who  was 
showing  off  a 
new  line  of  racks 
that  include 
display  space  for 
newspapers.  “We’re  selling  this  on  the 
idea  that  the  newspapers  stay  up  front 
[in  the  store  or  supermarket],  and  we 
get  a  better  location  without  taking  up 
any  more  space,”  Nitti  explained. 

Rubrecht’s  reaction:  “See,  I  think 
that’s  just  another  example.  They 
recognize  that  newspapers  drive  traffic.” 

account  for  10%  of  the  paper’s  circulation. 
“We  believe  it’s  a  strategic  commitment,”  he 
says.  The  Times  claims  a  high  percentage  of 
college  students  read  the  print  version  of  the 
paper  on  a  weekly  basis.  “It’s  proof  that  the 
efforts  we  have  made  over  the  last  six  years 
have  had  an  effect,”  he  declares. 

Not  a  full-gainer,  hut  a  success 

As  much  as  the  FAS-FAX  shows  major 
declines,  there  are  papers  both  large  and 
small  that  have  experienced  growth.  Ei^P 
Online  ran  a  list  of  70  papers  that  gained 
both  daily  and  Sunday,  but  they  were  mainly 
smaller  papers  showing  tiny  increases  —  a 
mere  two  or  three  copies  in  some  cases. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  was  one 
of  the  few  larger  papers  to  make  gains,  ad¬ 
vancing  0.4%  in  daily  copies  to  235,060  and 


The  Newspaper  Association  of  America's  conven¬ 
tion  booth  stresses  the  impact  of  single-copy  sales 
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0.3%  in  Sunday  copies  to  333,933.  Happy 
with  the  growth,  Vice  President  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Weldon  Whiteman  says  part  of  it  is  just 
location:  “We  are  blessed  with  a  market  and 
a  product  that  fit  well  together.”  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  of  those  subscribers  pay  a  year  or  more 
in  advance,  he  notes.  “We  don’t  have  mass 
transportation,  we  don’t  have  a  tremendous 
single-copy  presence.  Bad  weather  doesn’t 
really  affect  us.”  Roughly  85%  of  the  paper’s 
circ  is  home-delivered. 

Whiteman  explains  the  pajjer’s  relatively 
low'  other-paid  categoiy’,  about  9%  of  total 
circ,  also  helps.  However,  that  grew’  26.7% 
w'hen  compared  to  the  same  reporting  peri¬ 
od  last  year  (see  page  60).  But  he  notes  that 
other  paid  is  a  very  useful  tool.  The  Star- 
Telegram  picked  up  1,600  subscribers  last 


Tough  love  ii 

California  paper  trades  short¬ 
term  gains  for  real  growth 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  Graham  Annett  came  to 
The  Bakersfield  Californian,  he 
found  a  paper  that  subscribers 
loved,  but  for  only  as  long  as  the  introducto¬ 
ry  deal  lasted  —  or,  too  often,  for  as  long 
as  they  could  go  without  paying  the  bill. 

By  2002,  the  paper  was  in  the  mid-60,000 
circulation  range,  but  subscription  stops 
averaged  nearly  40,000  a  year.  Still,  the 
Californian  doggedly  fought  on,  mostly 
signing  up  subscribers  that  advertisers 
didn’t  particularly  want  to  reach,  and  when 
they  paid  at  all,  rarely  re-upped  at  full  price. 
“We  were  renting  circulation,”  says  Annett, 
vice  president  of  circulation  and  operations. 

So  he  began  eviction  proceedings.  If  you 
wanted  the  best  subscription  deal,  you  had 
to  pay  up  front  for  at  least  six  months,  or 
sign  up  to  make  payments  automatically 
through  EZ  Pay.  The  Californian  aggres¬ 
sively  pushed  up  the  price  of  home  delivery, 
but  kept  the  old  price  for  its  longtime  and 
EZ-Pay  subscribers. 

Circulation  plummeted.  By  last  summer, 
the  paper  was  down  12.4%  from  2002.  But 
now,  there’s  evidence  that  Bakersfield’s 
tough  love  is  paying  off.  Subscription  stops 
fell  to  12,000  in  2004,  and  are  on  track  to 
be  just  8,000  this  year.  Subscription  chum 
is  now  under  23%,  the  paper  says.  The  re¬ 
tention  rate  at  120  days  for  new  subscribers. 


year  from  third-party  sponsored  copies: 
“Third  party  often  gets  a  slam  ...  but  the  cus¬ 
tomer  our  advertiser  wants  is  the  one  I  want.” 

It’s  an  opinion  shared  by  Keith  Tanoos, 
regional  director  of  circulation  for  Tahoe/ 
Carson  Area  Newspapers.  One  of  the  papers 
under  his  watch,  the  Nevada  Appeal  in 
Carson  City  jumped  a  whopping  9.8%  daily 
to  16,804  and  11.8%  on  Sunday  to  22,888, 
according  to  the  latest  FAS-FAX. 

The  paper  went 
through  a  major 
redesign  two  months 
ago  that  helped  the 
numbers,  but  the 
Appeal  also  reaped 
benefits  from  mass 
distribution  days 


Circ  Sales  Rep  Cindy  Lencioni  promotes 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  outside  Kohls 


which  was  a  dismal 
35%  two  years  ago, 
now  stands  at  85%. 

The  number  of  EZ- 
Pay  customers  soared 
to  over  40,000  this 
year  —  representing 
84%  of  the  paper’s 
home-delivery  base. 

Some  1,000  new  EZ- 
Pay  customers  signed 
up  in  March  alone. 

“We  could  hit  close  to 
100%  this  year”  Annett  says. 

According  to  the  latest  FAS-FAX,  overall 
daily  circulation  is  up  3%  to  65,044  from 
the  same  period  in  2004,  while  Sunday 
rose  2%  to  74,990.  Annett  projects  the 
paper  will  be  reporting  further  increases 
of  2%  daily  and  1.5%  on  Sunday  for 
September’s  FAS-FAX. 

And  the  lost  circulation  is  coming  back 
in  the  right  places.  “We  have  an  overall 
double-digit  growth  in  the  affluent  areas,” 
Annett  says,  with  15%  grov^th  in  the  most 
affluent  ZIP  Codes. 

Most  new  customers  are  signed  up  by  a 
full-time  crew  working  out  of  mobile  kiosks. 
“We  set  up  in  front  of  Wal-Marts,  car  wash¬ 
es,  movie  theaters.  Target,  Best  Buy,”  Annett 
says.  Face-to-face  sales  have  a  higher  reten¬ 
tion  rate  than  telemarketing,  he  adds,  and 
since  the  crew  accepts  only  EZ  Pay  or 
advance  payments  for  six-  or  12-month 
delivery,  the  paper  saves  money  because 
the  back  office  doesn’t  have  to  verify  starts. 

Circ  revenue,  the  Californian  says,  has 


where  every  household  and  business  in 
the  market  receives  a  free  paper,  sponsored 
by  advertisers.  Tanoos  says  the  advertisers 
love  this  approach  because  it  drives  traffic 
to  their  business,  and  the  paper  loves  it 
because  they  pick  up  single-copy  sales 
and  home  subscribers. 

Some  papers  like  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune  attribute  readership  initia¬ 
tives  and  new  marketing  methods  to  circula¬ 
tion  increases.  The 
paper’s  daily  circ  rose 
1.6%  to  123,231, 
though  its  Sunday 
circ  fell  1%  to  145,084 
(due  to  Hurricane 
Charley,  it  claims). 
Telemarketing  orders 


grown  each  year 
since  2001,  even 
with  the  initial 
lopping  off  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  “Everything 
is  geared  toward 
a  long-term  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the 
subscriber,”  says 
Annett.  So  the 
Californian  doesn’t 
do  much  special 
to  boost  its  single¬ 
copy  numbers. 

It  has  tried  and 
abandoned  promo¬ 
tional  games  and 
the  typical  donut-and-newspaper  combos 
because  the  circulation  gains  never  stick. 

The  next  step  for  the  Californian,  execs 
say,  is  creating  new  products  that  vwll 
appeal  to  the  audience  it  isn’t  reaching. 
“One  of  the  benefits  of  the  research  that 
Graham  has  brought  in  is  the  clarity  we 
now  have  about  who  we’re  reaching  with 
the  Californian  and  who  we’re  not,”  says 
Mary  Lou  Fulton,  vice  president  of 
audience  development. 

The  paper  beat  craigslist.com  —  just 
barely  —  to  the  Bakersfield  market  with 
its  own  youth-oriented  online  community 
and  marketplace  site,  Bakotopia.  com.  It 
even  offers  text  news  to  cell  phones  in 
English  and  Spanish.  And  it  may  offer  a 
second  bilingual  weekly  with  more  cultural 
news  to  appeal  to  the  many  residents  who 
are  second-  and  third-generation  Latinos, 
Fulton  says.  “We  know  the  daily  newspaper 
is  a  fantastic  product,”  he  adds,  “but  we 
recognize  that  we’re  not  in  a  one-size-fits-all 
world  anymore.” 
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TOP  20  DAILY  PAPERS 

AND  “QUALITY”  PAID  CIRC 

P»rctntat*of 

Paper  Circ  MoriThan-50%  Paid 

1. 

USA  Today,  McLean,  Va.  (M-F)* 

2,281,831 

48% 

2. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (M-F) 

2,070,498 

63% 

.5. 

The  New  York  Times  (M-F) 

1,136,433 

81% 

+. 

Los  Angeles  Times  (M-Sa) 

907,997 

78% 

5. 

The  Washington  Post  (M-F) 

751,871 

84% 

(>. 

Daily  News,  New  York  (M-F) 

735,536 

83% 

7. 

New  fork  Post  (M-F) 

678,086 

92% 

«. 

Chicago  Tribune  (M-F)* 

573,744 

93% 

9. 

Houston  Chronicle  (M-Sa) 

527,744 

79% 

10. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  (M-Sa)* 

468,739 

89% 

11. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  (M-Sa) 

452,016 

94% 

12. 

The  Boston  Globe  (M-F) 

434,330 

86% 

1.-5. 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ.  (M-F) 

394,767 

83% 

11. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  (M-F)* 

391,373 

83% 

1.5. 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis  (M-Sa) 

378,316 

86% 

l6. 

The  Philadephia  Inquirer  (M-Sa) 

364,974 

87% 

17. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  (M-Sa)* 

348,416 

92% 

US. 

Detroit  Free  Press  (M-F) 

347,447 

88% 

1.9. 

St.  Petersburg  {T\a.)  Times  (M-Sa) 

337,515 

92% 

20. 

The  Oregonian  (M-Sa) 

335,980 

93% 

^Averages  calculated  by  E&P 

Based  on  March  2005  FAS-FAX 

accounted  for  21.8%  of  new  starts 
during  the  six-month  period,  while 
direct  mail  accounted  for  31.3%.  The 
direct-mail  starts  retained  readers 
25%  more  than  telemarketing. 

The  Herald-Tribune  also  named  a 
readership  editor.  Trying  to  capitalize 
on  the  Readership  Institute’s  initia¬ 
tives,  the  paper  is  pushing  content 
promotion,  including  a  section  called 
“Hot  Topics”  in  which  editors  intro¬ 
duce  a  newsworthy  subject  and  then 
publish  an  explanatory  piece  urging 
readers  to  respond.  Their  feedback  is 
published  the  following  week.  “We 
are  putting  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  local  news,  and  I  think  it’s  the 
keys  to  the  kingdom,”  says  Publisher 
Diane  McFarlin. 

The  Bulletin  in  Bend,  Ore.,  is 
making  a  concerted  effort  across 
the  board  and  is  seeing  results,  \vith 
4.8%  increase  in  daily  copies  to 
27,989  and  a  3.2%  increase  in  Sun¬ 
day  copies  to  28,871.  Of  the  nearly  1,300 
copies  gained  by  the  paper,  60%  of  those 
were  home-delivered.  Twenty  percent  came 
from  single-copy  sales,  NIE  accounted  for 
15%,  and  5%  consisted  of  third-party'  spon¬ 
sored  sales.  “We  believe  in  quality,  not  quan¬ 
tity,”  says  Keith  Foutz,  corporate  circulation 
director  for  Western  Communications.  It’s 
the  little  things,  he  says,  that  count  toward 
retaining  customers,  even  something 
as  simple  as  sending  out  thank-you  cards 
with  a  free  packet  of  coffee. 

What  happens  next? 

Though  some  papers  made  gains,  many 
industry  experts  and  executives  predict  the 
next  couple  of  reporting  periods  will  be  just 
as  bleak  —  particularly  as  they  continue 


to  slice  circulation  in  certain  programs. 

“I  think  [the  industry]  can  have  one  more 
really  bad  period,”  says  Fine.  “I  get  a  sense 
we  haven’t  cycled  through  this.” 

A  year  from  now,  those  few  papers  that 
increased  circulation  in  March  2005  will 
have  more  difficult  comparisons.  The  Star- 
Telegram's  Whiteman  says  that  the  next  year 
is  “going  to  be  e.xtremely  tough”  for  his  paper. 
So  does  Sarasota’s  McFarlin,  who  says  that 
while  she  is  budgeting  growth,  the  percent¬ 
ages  will  go  down. 

Even  McClatchy  Chairman,  President, 
and  CEO  Gary  Pruitt,  whose  company  con¬ 
sistently  adds  readers,  concedes  the  path 
ahead  is  difficult.  He  thinks  the  decline  will, 
at  least,  slow  to  around  the  old  norm  of 
about  1%  a  year.  “It’s  troubling,”  he  confirms. 


“but  at  the  same  time,  we’re  holding  on  to 
our  audience  better  than  competing  media 
in  the  local  market.” 

Most  McClatchy  papers  are  in  markets 
growing  faster  than  the  national  average, 
which  certainly  helps  —  though  m^my  other 
newspapers  in  similar  markets  experienced 
drops  this  period.  While  Pruitt  says  there  is 
“no  silver  bullet,”  certain  factors  like  a  high- 
qualitv'  product,  appropriately  priced  with 
excellent  circulation  service,  provide  a  lift. 

On  the  flip  side,  most  papers  next  year 
will  have  an  easier  time  improving  upon  this 
year’s  weak  numbers  —  that  is,  if  the  trend 
does  not  accelerate  downhill. 

Tribune  Publishing’s  Vice  President  of 
Circulation  Vincent  Casanova  says  that 
circulation  for  his  papers  should  improve 
as  they  focus  on  individually  paid  circ  and 
move  away  from  the  telemarketing  crutch. 
But  he  says  he’s  aware  of  the  challenges  the 
industry  faces:  “We  believe  we  are  going  to 
live  with  lower  subscription  sales  volume 
and  hopefully  retain  them  better.” 

Meanwhile,  publishers  are  slowly  pushing 
towards  a  readership  model,  which  will 
help.  “The  industiy  isn’t  wringing  its  hands 
[over  the  numbers],  they  knew  they  had  a 
problem  and  I  think  we’re  just  now'  finding 
out,”  says  Fine.  She  notes  that  the  launch  of 
new  products  like  youth-oriented  and  ethnic 
papers  will  help  the  industry  to  survive. 

The  NAAs  Murray  says,  “I  think  that 
every  day  they  sell  by  readership,  and  let  go 
of  that  bottom-line  circ  number,  will  help. 
“That  needs  to  be  a  paramount  goal,”  he 
adds,  “and  papers  should  go  to  market  with 
that  in  mind,  because  I  don’t  see  the  circula¬ 
tion  numbers  turning  around.” 

Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Graham  Webster 
contributed  to  this  report.  @ 


Which  awards  inspire 
reporters  to  go  to 
exceptional  lengths 
in  covering  breaking 
science  news? 


A 

AAAS  Science 
■  journalism  Awards. 


The  AMS  Science  lournalism  Awards  represent  the 
pinnacle  of  achievement  for  professional  journalists  in  the 
science  writing  field.  The  awards  recognize  outstanding 
reporting  for  a  general  audience  and  honor  individuals 
(rather  than  institutions,  publishers  or  employers)  for  their 
coverage  of  the  sciences,  engineering  and  mathematics. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  lohnson  &  johnson 
Pharmaceutical- Research  &  Development,  L.L.C. 

DEADLINE:  August  i 

DETAILS:  www.aaas.org/SIAwards 


U.S.  CATEGORIES 

Awards  will  be  presentecf  for  U.S. 
submissions  in  the  following  categories: 

►  Large  Newspapers  ►  Television 

>-  Small  Newspapers  Radio 

Magazines  Online 

NEW  CATEGORY 

►  Children’s  Science  Newsi- 

Open  to  journalists  worldwide, 
across  all  news  media. 


SPONSORED  BY 


PHARMACEUTICAL  RESEARCH 
8.  MVELOPMENT.  L  L.C 
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Kevin  Ca 
environmental 
How  much  did 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

HEN  Kevin  Carmody  failed  to  show  up  for  dinner 
on  the  night  of  March  8,  2005,  his  wife,  Pat  Dockery, 
refused  to  believe  the  worst.  As  a  dogged  investigative 
reporter  for  the  AuMin  (Tcxi\s)A7nerican-Statesm(in, 
CamKxiy,  46,  often  worked  odd  hours.  In  recent  yeare, 
CariiKKiy  —  winner  of  a  George  K.  Polk  Award  had  built  a  icputation  as 
one  of  the  country’s  most  highly  regarded  environmental  wi  iters,  in  many 
cases  by  putting  in  the  late  nights  it  took  to  crack  a  tough  story. 

So  when  she  had  not  heard  from  her 
husband  as  the  evening  turned  to  night 
along  Ben  Crenshaw  Way,  where  the 
couple  lived  in  one  of  West  Austins 
affluent  suburban  neighborhoods, 

,  Dockery  pushed  away  thoughts  of 

Kevin  doing  something  drastic.  Yes, 
\  she  knew  he  had  suffered  from  depres¬ 
sion  for  the  past  few  years  and  had 
been  on  and  off'  the  antidepressant  Paxil  for  months.  She  also  knew  that  his 
court  hearing  on  a  DUI  arrest  was  coming  up  in  two  days  and  might  trigger 
pamc.  Still,  she  went  to  bed  that  night  fully  expecting  her  husband  of  14 
years  to  make  it  home  soon. 

But  when  Dockery  awoke  at  1  a.m.,  she  was  still  alone.  Her  first  thought; 
another  drunk  driving  incident  with  Kevin  ending  up  in  jail.  But  calls  to 


V 


police  proved  fruitless.  In  the  morning  she 
tried  local  hospitals,  with  no  luck.  “Then  I 
called  his  cell  phone  and  heard  it  ring  be¬ 
hind  me,”  Dockery,  45,  recalls,  still  shaken 
from  the  experience  more  than  a  month 
later.  “I  found  it  on  his  dresser  —  and  that’s 
when  I  got  really  worried.” 

The  next  day,  Dockery  —  herself  a  veter¬ 
an  television  journalist  —  tried  to  track 
down  Carmody.  After  sending  their  7-year- 
old  daughter,  Siobhan,  to  school,  she  went 
to  xheAmerkan-Statesman  to  look  for  his 
truck  but  saw  it  was  not  there.  Calls  to 
editors  revealed  he  had  not  shown  up  for 
work,  while  another  round  of  telephoning 
local  police  and  hospitals  drew  blanks. 

An  alarmed  Dockery  phoned  Anthony 
Scoma,  pastor  of  the  nearby  Southwest 
Family  Fellowship  and  a  friend  who’d  been 
counseling  the  couple  through  Carmody’s 
emotional  troubles.  He  suggested  visiting 
Carmody’s  favorite  fishing  hole, 

Barton  Creek,  about  a  mile 

from  their  home.  ^ 

As  E>ockery  reached  the 
location,  near  sunset,  she  hoped 
to  find  him  in  good  condition. 

But  when  she  discovered  his 

tan  2000  Nissan  Frontier  pick- 

up  with  empty  packs  of  Camels 

strewn  across  the  front  seat  and 

no  sign  of  her  husband,  she 

.sensed  the  worst.  Just  a  few 

yards  farther,  she  discovered 

the  truth  she  had  feared.  ^ 


Nothing  to  chance 

Kevin  Carmody,  who  helped  /'.m  ^ 
found  the  Society  of  Environ-  |||j||  I  f||i[ 
mentalJoumalists (SEJ) in  av 

1990,  had  always  been  a  precise  reporter 
who  planned  every  detail  and  demanded 
accuracy,  friends  and  colleagues  say.  His 
suicide  was  just  as  well  structured  and 
organized.  When  Dockery  found  him,  his 
limp  body  was  hanging  by  a  rope  from  a 
tree  just  35  yards  from  one  of  his  prime 
fishing  spots.  As  the  cool  Texas  evening 
approached,  the  surrounding  tree  branches 
that  hid  his  body  formed  an  eerie  site,  with 
the  rush  of  water  just  a  stone’s  throw  away. 

His  truck’s  interior  could  have  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  any  reporter,  with  a  newspa¬ 
per,  legal  pad,  and  tape  recorder  on  the 
seats.  A  sticl^  note  with  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  friends  and  sources  remained 
on  the  dashboard. 

According  to  police,  Carmody  had  tied  a 
white  nylon  rope  twice  around  the  tree  limb 
into  perfect  slipknots,  the  noose  around  his 
neck  precisely  formed.  His  m.etal-frame 
glasses  sat  perched  on  his  nose.  He  wore  a 


Clockwise  from  top:  Carmody  with  two-year-old  daughter  Siobhan 
at  her  birthday  party  in  2000;  the  avid  angler  shows  off  a  prize 
catch  from  a  Chicago-area  fishing  trip;  and  teaching  his  young 
one  to  reel  ’em  in  during  a  2003  outing. 


blue  shirt  and  light  brown  jacket,  which 
had  been  zipped  up  as  though  he  were 
heading  out  to  a  night  ballgame  or,  more 
likely,  a  little  quiet  fishing.  He’d  even  tucked 
his  white  sweatpants  neatly  into  his  socks. 

A  few  feet  away,  the  family’s  metal  yellow 
ladder  lay  on  the  ground,  its  bottom  steps 
still  covered  with  mud  from  Carmody’s 
climb.  It  had  obviously  been  kicked  away, 
the  last  thing  he’d  touched  before  succumb¬ 
ing  to  years  of  emotional  anguish  and 
thoughts  of  no  other  way  out. 

“I  had  talked  to  Kevin  about  suicide  in 
the  past,  when  I  read  reports  that  Paxil 
caused  suicidal  thoughts,”  Dockery  remem¬ 
bers.  “He  had  said  he  never  thought  about 
it.  He  said  if  he  ever  thought  about  it,  he 
would  talk  to  me,  but  he  never  did.” 

When  XfneAmerican-Statesman  reported 
on  Carmody’s  death,  the  story  offered  few 
details  about  how  he  died,  stating  only  that 


his  death  was  “being  investigated  as  a 
suicide,”  and  it  has  written  nothing  more. 
Although  his  body  was  found  in  a  public 
location.  Editor  Rich  Oppel  contends  it 
was  not  “public”  enough  to  merit  more 
information  for  readers. 


Out  of  the  pool,  into  the  black 

Some  who  knew  him  say  Carmody’s  trag¬ 
ic  end  can  be  traced  back  in  part  to  what 
might  have  been  his  most  ambitious  inves¬ 
tigative  work  in  years,  an  in-depth  report 
on  one  of  Austin’s  prime  jewels:  Barton 
Springs,  the  collection  of  streams,  water¬ 
ways,  and  pools  in  which  locals  have  been 
swimming  and  fishing  for  years.  In  a  major 
package  of  stories  first  published  in  January 
2003,  Carmody  claimed  that  toxins  in  the 
waterways  had  reached  dangerous  levels, 
blaming  much  of  it  on  the  area’s  increased 
development  {continued  on  page  49} 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Protect  your  newspaper's  data 
...Reduce  your  risk 


Vision  Data  Vault™ 


Risk  Management  thru  proper  hardware  and  software 
design  can  reduce  costs  and  eliminate  risks  by 
utilizing  Vision  Data's  new  Vision  Data  Vault. 

Vision  Data  has  designed  a  solution  for  newspapers  that 
eliminates  single  points  of  failure  within  your  systems. 
Multiple  layers  of  contingency  provide  secure  data 
protection  for  even  the  most  demanding  requirements. 

Utilizing  the  latest  technologies,  the  Vision  Data  Vault 
syncs  your  system,  providing  a  network  appliance  (drive 
array)  stored  at  Vision  Data.  This  is  above  your  normal 
backup  procedures  and  backup  hardware  at  your  newspaper. 
This  data  is  constantly  updated  and  is  available  from  any 
location  -  even  people's  homes  thru  a  browser  should  you 
have  a  facility  disaster. 

Another  service  available  in  the  event  of  a  disaster  is  to 
have  Vision  Data  build  you  a  new  server  and  have  it 
shipped  to  you  overnite. 

The  design  as  shown  on  the  opposite  page  includes  a 
fully  functioning  drive  array  located  and  managed  at 
Vision  Data.  In  event  of  a  newspaper  facility  disaster  this 
tertiary  layer  of  data  protection  provides  complete  security. 


Risk  management,  business  continuity  planning,  with 
disaster  recovery  options  protect  your  data  and  provide 
the  maximum  amount  of  uptime  for  your  system,  while 
reducing  your  overall  costs. 

The  Vision  Data  Vault  provides  an  extremely  cost  effective 
solution.  It  provides  another  layer  of  backup  for  the 
nominal  costs  of  setup  and  basically  zero  administration. 
But  your  data  is  there  and  ready  whenever  your 
newspaper  needs  it. 

These  new  ASP  services  are  in  addition  to  the  30+  year 
history  of  providing  cutting-edge  business  systems  for 
newspapers. 

Featuring  total  security  and  self-generated  power  in  the 
event  of  a  local  disaster.  Vision  Data's  facilities  provide 
complete  data  security  and  availability. 

The  Vision  Data  Vault  is  another  step  toward  serving  your 
newspapers  needs  now  and  for  the  future  .  .  .a  new 
addition  to  our  proven  products  for  Classified,  Display, 
Accounts  receivables,  AP/GL,  Circulation  AD  Tracking,  ASP 
Services,  and  Web  Applications. 


'^VISION  DATA 

VISION  DATA  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


"The  proven  experts  in  remote  multi-publication  networking" 
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Vision  Data  Vault  ™ 


Business  Continuity  Planning 
For  your  Newspaper 


TOTAL  AD 
SPFS 


OFFSITE  BACKUP  -  Redundancy  @  All  Levels 
(Single  Point  of  Failure  Solution  -  SPFS  ) 


Villon  Data  Vaults 


Redundant  Drive  Arrai 


Producton 

Server 


Backup 

Server 


All  Core  Business 
Processes  are  redundant 


REDUCE  DOWNTIME 


REDUCE  COSTS 


Off  Sit*  N*nv*ik  Att*cii*d 
Stor*l*  D*vic** 

Hot  lyttced  off  property 
network  appliance  for  a  ternary 
layer  of  Contuifency 


ELIMINATE  SINGLE 
POINTS  OF  FAILURE 


Vision  Data 
TOTAL  AD 


Entire  Syitem  synced  off  site 
Ready  whenever  you  need  it 


TOTAL  AD 
SPFS 


Production  Server 


'Redundant  Power  sources 
'Redundant  Fans 
'Redundant  Fiber  -  4  ports 
'Redundant  Drive  Arrays 
'Redundant  Network  Cards 


If  you  are  serious  about; 


♦  Business  Continuity  Planning 


'Switchable  hotsyned  backup 
'Switch  Server  in  minutes 
'Redundant  Power  sources 
'Redundant  Fans 
'Redundant  Fiber  -  2  ports 
'Redundant  Drive  Arrays 
'Redundant  Network  Cards 


♦  Optimizing  uptime  for  your  Newspaper’s  systems 

♦  Providing  multiple  layers  of  contingency 


Vision  Data’s  Secure  Data  Vault  ™  is  the  solution  for  you, 


Tertiary  layer  of  Continoenci 


•Network  Attached  Appliances 
-Off  Site  BCP 
-LAN  /  WAN  /  WEB 


ly' VISION  DATA 

VISION  DATA  COmrMCNT  COBPORATION 

The  proven  experts  in  remote  multi-publication  networking” 


sales@vdata.coni 


wwvy.vdata.com 
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PRISM  Incorporated 


PRISM  Incorporated  pioneered  the  use  of  PC  based 
control  systems  for  document  handling  and  inkjet 
controls  in  the  printing,  mailing  and  newspaper 
industries  over  20  years  ago  and  continues  to  be  a  leading 
supplier  of  these  products  worldwide. 

prism's  Control  Pro™  with  Zone.Net™  is  the 
Windows  XP®  based  state-of-the-art  insert 
management  system  for  today's  modern  packaging 
production  facilities.  The  Control  Pro™  is 
designed  to  seamlessly  integrate  your  complete 
packaging  operation.  From  interfacing  with  your 
existing  database  management  system  all  the 
way  through  to  the  loading  system.  Control 
Pro™  melds  the  entire  process  into  one 
seamless  operation  controlled  through  an 
intuitive  and  powerful  user  interface. 

Control  Pro™  systems  achieve  the  best  balance  of 
reliability,  proven  technology  and  state-of-the- 
art  capabilities.  This  product  provides  quality 
controls,  zoning,  data  collection  and  modern  connectivity 
for  Internet  and  intranet  communication.  When  combined 
with  the  Group  Management  System™,  production  plans 
can  be  utilized  from  a  variety  of  vendors  and  types.  Single 
point  mailroom  management,  multiple  and  remote  location 
monitoring  from  multiple  units  can  also  be  provided. 


Some  features  and  functions  may  not  be  available  for  all 
inserters,  based  on  the  hardware  in  place,  vintage  or 
model  of  inserter. 

Zone  Definition 

•  Packet  assignment 

•  Total  draw 

•  Automatic  halt  before  or  after  execution 

•  Stack  size  and  compensation 

Zone  Manipulation  During  Run 

•  Suspension 

•  Addition  and  deletion 

•  Re-sequencing 

•  Modification  of  total  draw 

•  Reorder  and  redo 

Insert  Definition 

•  Description 

•  Feeder  assignment 

•  Miss  handling  and  threshold 

•  Double  handling  and  threshold 

•  Feathering  percentage 

Insert  Performance  Tracking 

•  Feedback  to  customer 

•  Statistical  data 

•  Comprehensive  information 


The  Control  Pro™  offers  production  efficiencies  and 
quality  insert  management  for  the  following  inserters: 
GMA  SLS  1000  &  2000  inserting  lines,  Muller  Martini 
Alphaliners,  227's,  375's,  Heidelberg  1372,  1472  and 
2299's,  the  Kansa  760,  as  well  as  full  control  of  the  Kansa 
Twister  as  an  add-on  to  any  of  the  listed  inserters  with 
full  independent  feeder  functionality. 


Real-time  display 

•  Machine  display 

•  Condition  of  all  pockets 

•  Feeder  assignment 

•  Production  statistics  (including  products  per  hour  and 
time  to  complete) 

•  Currently  running  zones 

•  Entire  job 

Stacker  Controls 

•  End  of  zone  eject 

•  Optional  odd  count  bundles 

Database  Integration  with  upload  and 
download  functionality 

•  GMS 

•  Customer  supplied  spreadsheet 

•  Various  3rd  party  systems 


PRISM  controllers  are  now  also  available  through  our  new 
partner  Joe  Scott  &  Associates  on  all  of  their  remanufac¬ 
tured  1472,  1372,  630,  2299  and  227  inserters. 


Extensive  Production  Reports 

Bundle  Labeling  (with  supported  printers) 

Inline  Inkjet  Addressing 

Selective  Inserting 

Micro  Zoning 
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pRisnt 

RWXO-VBi  your  existing  bundle  wrappers,  inserters 
and  mail  rooms  with  a  PRISM  solution  anti  start  realizing 
the  cost-saving  benefits  today! 

dleuspcl^ 
ppintie^ 


AeftMl  8"  PriHft  ScDitpl* 

Ih^oditell  PvcrfttfNs 


•  simple,  Disposable,  HP  Cartritlges 
Immediate  Startup  and  Built-inTest  and 

Purge  Patterns 

High  Quality  Imaging  with  High 
Resolution  Barcodes 

•  A  Stand  Alone  or  Integrated  Version. 

^  Images  ami  Multiple  l  ines  of  Print 

Date  and  Time  Stamping,  Incrementing, 
Bar  Coding,  &  Decrementing 

•  Installation  Reacly  lor  the  Quipp  Viper  & 
Cobra,  the  Samuel  Strapping  MK6,  an<l  the 
(iMA  Bundler  and  Combistack 


Powerful  Control  Capabilities! 
Increased  Production  Efficiencies 
Complete  Quality  Insert  Management 
Standard  &  Customizable  Reports 


■i  ^ 


•  C 

^  4: 


•  Simple,  Disposable,  HP  Cartridges' 
Easy  to  operate 

High  Quality  Imaging  with  High 

if 

Resolution  Bar  Codes 

•  A  Stand  Alone  or  Integrated  Version. 

•  Optional  Bulk  Ink  Supplies 
WYSIWYG  preview  feature 

•  Graphical  User  Interface 
Visual  ProtIuctionTrat king 

•  90  degree  print  rotation  capability 


bipvrsontfCoM  by  loehalllMs-Mct.eont 

PRISM,  INCORPORATED 

1950  Evergreen  Blvd.  •  Suite  500 
Duluth,  Georgia  30096 
Phone  770/455-4544  Fax  770/454-7876 

www.prismincorporated.com 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Harris  &  Baseview  systems  save  time,  money 

Our  customers  make  our  point  for  us. 


At  Harris  &  Baseview,  two  of  our  main  goals  are  sav¬ 
ing  you  time  and  saving  you  money. 

We're  doing  well  at  both. 

A  recent  case  study  of  the  Paxton  Media  Group  found 
that  the  installation  of  CirculationPro  throughout 
the  chain  has  saved  the  group  $200,000.  Because 
CirculationPro  is  cross-platform,  user-friendly  and  flexible, 
hardware  and  training  costs  were  minimal,  yet  reporting  is 
maximized  and  time  spent  on  management  functions 
is  decreased. 

Paxton  Media  Group,  with  31  daily  newspapers  and  numer¬ 
ous  weeklies  over  nine  states,  created  seven  regional 
servers  to  host  all  the  papers.  The  "host  sites"  are  at  the 
chain's  larger  newspapers,  where  the  IT  staff  and  hardware 
were  already  in  place.  Individual  sites  have  been  set  up 
using  Paxton  standards  for  transaction  and  general  ledger 
codes  to  ensure  the  uniformity  and  integrity  of  the  data. 

Our  UPICKEM  sports  contests  also  regularly  draw  praise, 
including  this  from  Robyn  Dochterman,  interactive  editor 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  which  registered  more 
than  10,000  players  for  this  year's  college  basketball  tour¬ 
nament:  "Harris  &  Baseview  is  consistently  the  most  reli¬ 
able  and  most  user-friendly  vendor  I've  worked  with  for 
the  10  years  I've  been  an  online  editor,"  she  said. 

De  Ware  Tijd,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Paramaribo,  Suriname, 
researched  several  systems  before  choosing  the  IQue 
Editorial  System  from  Harris  &  Baseview. 

"After  comparison  with  other  software  programs,  the 
Harris  &  Baseview  software  appears  to  be  the  best  for  our 
company  because  it's  user  (reporter)  friendly  and 
efficient,"  said  Fabienne  I.  S.  Spong,  ICT  manager  for  de 
Ware  Tijd.  "It  will  satisfy  our  needs  to  establish  an  ade¬ 
quate  workflow,  and  an  up-to-date  archive." 


The  Conway  (N.H.)  Daily  Sun  found  out  what  a  time-saver 
Harris  &  Baseview  systems  can  be.  The  Daily  Sun  uses 
ProductionManagerPro  and  has  achieved  full  pagination 
for  all  its  sections. 

With  the  Daily  Sun's  ads,  built  in  Multi-Ad  Creator  and 
ProductionManagerPro,  not  only  has  the  paper  been  able 
to  have  its  ad  deadline  at  an  astounding  noon-the-day-of- 
publication,  but  also  it  has  "saved  time  that  we  can  now 
use  to  put  out  a  better  product,"  said  Adam  Hirshan, 
co-owner  of  the  Daily  Sun. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a  Harris  &  Baseview  customer 
for  33  years,  will  soon  be  installing  a  280-seat  Jazbox  sys¬ 
tem. 

"Harris  &  Baseview  has  quality  products,  exceptional 
support  and  systems  that  work,"  said  Dan  McGuire,  vice 
president  of  information  technology  at  the  Post-Dispatch. 
"The  beauty  about  the  product  is  its  scalability."  As  for 
the  33  years  the  Post-Dispatch  has  spent  with  Harris  & 
Baseview,  "it's  more  like  a  partnership  than  a 
customer/vendor  relationship,"  McGuire  said. 

Harris  &  Baseview  has  solutions  for  editorial,  advertising, 
production,  circulation  and  the  Internet.  We  have  more 
than  2,800  customers  around  the  world,  ranging  in  size 
from  one  workstation  to  hundreds.  Our  software  is 
designed  to  get  your  information  to  your  clients,  whether 
print,  wireless  or  online,  using  less  time  and  costing  less 
money. 


CONTACT;  Peter  Cooper 
321-242-4382 

peter.cooper@harrisbasev1ew.com 
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-  \\V  can  power  your  puhlicatioii  with  our  solutions  lor  advertising. 

circulation,  editorial,  the  Inteniet.  prcKluction  and  ssndication.  .Vl!  (Hir  j 

«  uiodels  are  road-te.sted  l)v  the  l)igg(*.st  eustoiiier  base  ill  the  business.  Plus,  witli  I 

I  -  an  exeellent  return  on  your  iinestu lent,  \'our  dollars  will  take  vou  hirther.  Our 

I  _  after-sales  ser\iee  is  seeoud  to  none. 

I  ' 

Florida  Campus  321.242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800  •  www.harrisbasevievv.com 
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THE  LIGHT 


Designed  with 
publishers, 
production 
supervisors  and 
marketers  in  mind, 
the  Goss'  Omnizone* 
system  automates 
postpress  insert 
advertising  planning 
and  management 
functions  to  provide 
greater  production 
efficiency  and 
flexibility,  while 
boosting  creative 
marketing 
opportunities. 


Comprising  a  fully  integrated  set  of 
software  components,  the  Omnizone 
package  makes  it  easier  and  more 
efficient  for  newspapers  to  handle  increasing 
insert  ad  volumes  as  well  as  meet  the  demands 
of  advertisers  to  target  or  zone  those  inserts 
with  greater  accuracy  and  sophistication. 
Analyzing  ad  orders  and  inserting  capacity,  the 
modular  software  components  calculate  the 
best  possible  plan  for  each  production  run, 
while  simultaneously  sending  data  to  the 
inserting  equipment,  continuously  monitoring 
performance  and  providing  extensive  data 
collection  and  reporting  capabilities. 

Utilizing  standard  PC  protocols  and  open 
architecture,  the  Omnizone  system  interfaces 
with  a  newspaper's  existing  circulation  and  ad 
ordering  tools.  The  system  complements  Goss 
Magnapak*  and  NP630“  inserters,  Goss  and 
Ferag  auxiliary  components  now  represented  by 
Goss  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  postpress  equipment 
from  other  vendors. 

The  four  main  Omnizone  software  modules  are: 

Advertising  Assistant 

Newspapers  can  enter  advertising  insert  orders 
manually  or  automatically  via  their  accounts 
payable  system.  This  Omnizone  module  then 
essentially  makes  a  "reservation"  for  that 
order,  checking  it  against  inserter  capacity. 

The  Advertising  Assistant  will  automatically 
identify  inserter  capacity  with  each  new 
reservation  and  can  generate  a  range  of 
reports  for  monitoring  and  cross  referencing 
ad  orders.  For  customers  with  an  existing  ad 
order  entry  system.  Omnizone  offers  an 
interface  that  allows  direct  import  of  these 
externally  defined  ad  orders. 

Planning  Assistant 

This  module  automatically  plans  current  and 
future  inserting  production  runs  by  analyzing 
the  necessary  combinations  to  meet  editorial 
and  advertising  requirements.  Advertising  and 
circulation  data  are  combined  to  identify  the 
unique  requirements  for  each  publication  plan. 


to  optimize  production  and  specify  distribution 
patterns,  trucks,  routes  and  distribution  zones. 

As  with  the  Advertising  Assistant,  the  Planning 
Assistant  module  hosts  a  suite  of  reports  to 
ensure  consistent,  reliable  and  controlled 
operation,  including  complete  lists  in  various 
formats  of  all  packages  for  a  given  publication, 
breakdowns  of  selected  ad  zone  types, 
potential  data  error  displays,  delivery  patterns 
and  circulation  validity.  Once  again,  where 
customers  have  an  existing  package  planning 
system.  Omnizone  offers  an  interface  that 
allows  for  a  direct  import  of  these  externally 
defined  packages. 

Production  Assistant 

The  Production  Assistant  interfaces  with  the 
inserter  machine  controls.  This  module  breaks 
down  planning  information  into  units  of  work 
that  the  machines  can  execute,  assigns  work  to 
machinery  based  on  a  wide  range  of  user- 
selected  parameters,  and  monitors  actual 
production  against  the  production  plan  in  real 
time. 

Capable  of  accommodating  production  run 
changes.  Omnizone  also  provides  adjustment 
capabilities  such  as  the  ability  to  modify 
packages,  add  or  delete  inserts,  or  change 
machine  configurations  and  work  sequences. 

Warehouse  Assistant 

The  Warehouse  Assistant  module  is  designed 
to  automatically  identify  and  track  pallets  of 
preprints  in  a  packaging  center  or  remote 
warehouse.  Extensive  inventory  data  is  fully 
integrated  within  the  Omnizone  system,  giving 
operators  and  managers  instant  access  and 
powerful,  flexible  monitoring  and  reporting 
capabilities. 

As  an  integrated  software  solution,  the  Goss 
Omnizone  package  provides  creative  freedom 
to  develop  new  targeted  advertising 
opportunities,  while  maintaining  the 
consistent  production  control  and  operational 
efficiency  that  can  maximize  packaging  center 
productivity  and  profitability. 


Goss  Omnizone 

Creativity  and  control  in  one  package 


Innovation  for  Business 


vvww.gossintemational.com 


Comprehensive 
packaging  solutions 

*'4 


Integrated  performance 


Innovative  technologies 


Extensive  versatility 


Streamlined  project 
management 


Goss  International  &  Ferag 

Expanding  possibilities 
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Goss  International  is  the  exclusive  representative 
for  FERAG*  products  in  North  America 

Tel:  603-749-6600 
www.gossinternational.com 


Innovation  for  Business 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


As  Ad  Revenues  Fall,  Atex  Develops  Rescue 
Remedy  for  Media  Worldwide 


Analogy:  In  the  1960's,  plastic  was  one  of  the  emerging 
material  technologies.  In  the  metal  manufacturers  and 
components  industry,  some  companies  chose  to  ignore 
the  new  technology  and  continued  to  make  good  profits  with 
their  superior  products.  For  others,  they  recognized  that 
plastic  was  lighter,  cheaper,  more  flexible  etc.  and  that  a  new 
opportunity  was  emerging  with  even  greater  profitability.  Of 
course,  this  would  take  some  investment  as  they  transformed 
their  business  for  long-term  growth,  but  the  competition  was 
not  going  away! 

"Technology  is  changing  the  economics  of  the  industry... this 
structural  change  means  content  companies  will  have  to 
develop  news  skills.... if  you  are  not  supplying  news  for  many 
different  technology  platforms,  you  are  dead".  Tom  Glocer, 
Group  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Reuters. 


Publishers  need  help  NOW;  their  legacy,  client-server  systems 
can  no  longer  support  the  transformation  that  is  required  to 
meet  the  new  challenges.  Atex  is  poised  to  help  the  industry 
realize  the  potential  that  Service  Oriented  Architectures 
(SOA)  and  Web-Services-based  solutions  deliver.  Customer 
self-service  over  the  web  and  efficient  and  effective  delivery 
of  new  services  in  the  most  time-critical  manner  are  critical. 

There  is  no  rip-and-replace  in  Atex's  new  solutions;  there  is 
a  planned  co-existence  and  transformation  of  the  established 
environment  with  the  new.  By  adopting  a  SOA  strategy  where 
content  management  is  key,  Atex  will  provide  "best  of  breed" 
services  that  enable  publishers  to  better  compete.  In  a 
"clicks  and  bricks"  world,  we  see  the  core  "bricks"  as  the 
publishing  framework,  providing  the  reliable  content  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  markets,  with  the  "clicks"  capability  being  provided 
from  services  based  on  a  new  content  management  engine. 


Addressing  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on 
April  13,  2005,  Rupert  Murdoch  said,  "The  threat  of  losing 
print  advertising  dollars  to  online  media  is  very  real.  In  fact, 
it's  already  happening,  particularly  in  classifieds." 

Most  print  publishing  companies  are  recognizing  the  new 
order  of  competition  for  both  readers  and  advertisers:  it  is 
the  Internet  search  engines,  including  Google  and  Yahoo.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  change,  Google  said  that  its 
advertising  revenues  more  than  doubled  year-on-year 
(Financial  Times,  February  1,  2005). 

The  core  competency  of  the  publishing  industry  -  thoroughly 
reported,  quality  assured  and  reliable  information  provided 
on  a  timely  basis  -  is  still  valuable  and  will  be  at  the  heart 
of  any  future  strategy.  The  new  challenge  is  not  necessarily 
the  collection  of  the  content,  but  far  more  the  delivery, 
accessibility,  immediacy  and  relevancy  of  the  information  in 
parallel  with  the  profitable  management  and  distribution  of 
the  content  to  the  most  appropriate  media.  The  video  clip 
makes  no  sense  with  the  newspaper,  whereas  the  picture  from 
the  scene  may  be  relevant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  video  clip 
of  the  goal  might  be  relevant  to  the  football  fan  with  a  3G 
mobile,  but  the  text  write-up  might  prove  irritating. 


The  newspapers  of  tomorrow  will  require  a  flexible  SOA  that 
provides  the  services  needed  to  compete  effectively  today 
with  simultaneous  multi-channel  delivery  of  content  and 
enabling  multi-channel  (print  and  web)  revenue  models.  The 
inevitable  componentization  of  multimedia  software  provides 
the  weapons  needed  to  successfully  compete  with  the  new 
world  competition  at  an  affordable  price.  However,  publishers, 
and  more  importantly  their  stakeholders,  must  recognize  the 
need  to  invest  today  to  survive  tomorrow. 

Publishers  are  still  in  the  driver's  seat  when  it  comes  to 
combining  technologies.  Remember  we  don't  mind  plastic 
components,  but  still  want  a  car  with  a  metal  chassis  and  a 
reliable  engine! 

CONTACT:  Alan  Reardon,  Atex  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Office:  +44  (0)  1189  450  128 
Email:  areardon@atex.com 
Web:  www.atex.com 
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Global  Supplier 
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We’ve  Pioneered  the  Past 


We’re  Delivering  Today 


We’re  Innovating  the  Future 
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NEWSPAPER 

ARCHITECTURE 

PLANNING 

CONSULTING 


“During  our  Sunday  inserting  project,  Dario  used  his  skills  and  contacts  to 
actually  save  us  more  than  one  million  dollars.  Needless  to  say,  that  made  the 

publisher  smile!  Thomas  J.  Connors,  V.  P.  Production 

Boston  Herald,  Boston,  MA 
November,  1995 


“You  provided  valuable  production  consulting  advice  resulting  in  more  than  a 
$3,000,000  annual  savings.  This  was  incomprehensible.  We  were  astounded 

and  are  forever  grateful.  Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  IV,  President  &  CEO 

Newspaper  Agency  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

January,  2004 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

Here  are  some  of  the  firsts  at  DARIO 
DESIGNS; 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  worked 


on  more 

than  300  newspaper  projects  with  a  team 
who  has  experience  with  over  750  newspaper 
projects  ...  and  our  team  has  grown! 

This  is  the  LARGEST  group  of  people  ever 
assembled  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
design  of  newspaper  and  printing  facilities. 


FIRST  and  only  architectural  firm 
dedicated  strictly  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

FIRST  to  install  a  2x2  TKS  Colortop 
4000  press,  with  3x2  capabilities,  for  the 
Frederick  News-Post  (Frederick.  MD). 
FIRST  to  install  a  KBA  Comet  press 
(Wenatchee, WA) ...  and  the  second  one 
as  well  (Bend,  OR). 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  press  in  Tulsa, 
OK  (Dario  Designs  engineers). 

FIRST  to  install  a  MAN  Roland 
GEOMAN  Press  with  Dynachange 
capabilities,  tower  to  tower  flying  plate 
changes  (Grand  Rapids,  Ml). 

FIRST  to  install  TKS  4x1  Colortop 
presses  (Salt  Lake  City,  UT). 

FIRST  to  win  NAA  booth  design  contest 
at  NEXPO  four  times  in  a  row. 

FIRST  supplier  to  win  the  ING  "Ozzie 
Newspaper  Award"  (Boston,  MA). 

FIRST  to  undertake  twelve  simultaneous 
newspaper  projects  for  the  same 
company,  all  coming  in  on  budget  and 
on  time.  This  project  was  the  bringing  of 
color  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

FIRST  to  have  a  team  this  large  and 
with  this  much  experience  dedicated 
strictly  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  CTP 
(Computer  To  Press)  press  for  North 
Jersey  Media  Group  in  Hackensack,  NJ. 
FIRST  to  install  a  split-end  KBA  Comet 
press  for  Bristol  Herald-Courier  in 
Bristol,  VA. 

FIRST  firm  to  have  10  years  of  service 
in  the  newspaper  industry  with  the 
"Never  Say  Never’  track  record. 


Never  Say 


NEVER  SAY  NEVER' 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has 


NEVER  had  an  unsatisfied  customer. 
NEVER  been  to  arbitration. 

NEVER  been  to  mediation. 

NEVER  been  to  court  or  trial. 

NEVER  been  sued. 

NEVER  not  been  paid. 

NEVER  needed  a  loan  for  cash  flow  or 
payroll. 

NEVER  lost  a  building  design  competition 
NEVER  not  grown  in  business  each  year. 
NEVER  used  any  errors  &  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance. 

NEVER  stopped  trying  to  improve  their 
quality. 

NEVER  lost  sight  of  what  got  them  where 
they  are  today. 


205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM.  MA  01702 
TEL  S08-077-4444 
FAX  506477*4474 
WWWDARIODE8IGNS.COM 


DARIO  i 
DESIGNS 


What  can  we  do 
for  you? 


THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 


T 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON,  AL  ♦  CONSOLIDATED  PUBLISHING,  ANNISTON  AL  ♦  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  BIRMINGHAM  AL  ♦  ADVANCED  PUBLICATIONS 
BIRMINGHAM,  AL  ♦  THE  E  W  SCRIPPS  COMPANY  BIRMINGHAM.  AL  ♦  OPELIKA-AUBURN  NEWS.  OPELIKA  AL  ♦  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH.  CASA  GRANDE  AZ  ♦  THE 
ALAMEDA  TIMES-STAR  ALAMEDA,  CA  ♦  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  ALAMEDA.  CA  ♦  THE  ARGUS  FREEMONT,  CA  ♦  THE  DAILY  REVIEW  HAYWARD.  CA  ♦  ANG 
NEWSPAPERS.  OAKLAND.  CA  ♦  HAYWARD  DAILY  REVIEW,  HAYWARD  CA  ♦  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  OAKLAND.  CA  ♦  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY  TIMES.  OAKLAND  CA  ♦ 
TRI-VALLEY  HERALD,  PLEASANTON.  CA  ♦  MEDIA  NEWS  GROUP  PLEASANTON.  CA  ♦  THE  PRESS.  SANTA  ROSA.  CA  ♦  DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  DENVER  CO  ♦ 
DENVER  POST,  DENVER  CO  ♦  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TIMES,  DENVER.  CO  ♦  THE  DAY  NEW  LONDON  CT  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  .  DENVER.  CO  ♦  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES.  LAKELAND.  FL  ♦  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS,  NAPLES  FL  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ORLANDO  FL  ♦  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE.  TAMPA  FL  ♦  MEDIA  GENERAL 
TAMPA  FL  ♦  SCITEX,  ATLANTA,  GA  ♦  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE.  AUGUSTA  GA  ♦  MORRIS  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY.  AUGUSTA,  GA  ♦  CAYMAN  FREE  PRESS,  GRAND 
CAYMAN  ISLAND  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  LA  GRANGE.  GA  ♦  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER  HONOLULU  HI  ♦  LA  PRENSA  SAN  PEDRO  SULA  HONDURAS  ♦ 
THE  ENTERPRISE  DAVENPORT,  lA  ♦  QUAD-CITY  TIMES,  DAVEN'  ’  ♦  ^  :  Tr.r  ,  -  " 'pmal  ,  DES  MOINES  lA  ♦  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  CHICAGO  IL  ♦ 

NORTHWEST  HERALD  CRYSTAL  LAKE  IL  ♦  SAUK  VALLEY  NEW  ..  ♦  '  i  !L  T  ■  ■  "'N  IL  ♦  THE  DIXON  TELEGRAPH  DIXON  IL  ♦  ROCKFORD 

REGISTER  STAR.  ROCKFORD,  IL  ♦  THE  DAILY  GAZETTE  ST*"  ♦  S-AW  NEWSPAPERS  STERL.Nr;  ♦  ^9T  WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS  INC  FORT  WAYNE.  IN  ♦ 

THE  HERALD  JASPER  IN  ♦  DAILY  NEWS  BOWLING  O'  ♦  COURIER  JOURNAL  LOUlSV  LLE  Kv  ♦  -  .'lETT  COMPANY  LOUISVILLE  KY  ♦  J  FRANK 

PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER  KY  ♦  THE  TIMES  SHRE'  '  LA  ♦  NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS  AVER  M-  ♦  ESSEX  .  'UnTY  NEWSPAPERS.  BEVERLY  MA  ♦  THE 
BOSTON  GLOBE  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  BOSTON  HE’’  -  OsTON  MA  ♦  HERALD  MEDIA  BOSTON  MA  ♦  AMESBi^R-  ."WS,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  BEVERLY  CITIZEN 
BOSTON  MA  ♦  GEORGETOWN  RECORD  BOSTON  •  ♦  .aMIITON  WFNHAM  ChRONiCI  E  BOSTON  MA  ♦  MELROSE  pRFE  PR.:  SS  BOSTON  MA  ♦  MERRIMACK  RIVER 
CURRENT.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  STONEHAM  SUN  BO  VA  ♦  TRI--"0'WN  TRANSCRiP*  BOS'Crj  MA  ♦  ,VAKEAIElD  OBSERVER  B'_  STON  MA  ♦  SCITEX.  BOSTON  MA  ♦ 

HOLBROOK  SUN  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WEYMOUT' '  .  BOSTON  V-,  ♦  OANVON  jOURNAi  .  BOoI... .  MA  ♦  WESTFOPD  EAGLE  BOS  .'ON.  MA  ♦  BEDFORD  MINUTEMAN 

BOSTON  MA  ♦  BILLERICA  MINUTEMAN.  Bl'  -  .  MA  ♦  ■  IHE  ViSF OP'"' ir.CEPFCDt  r:  JOSTON.  MA^i  '.COl C  =NAl  BO?"  ’  MA  ♦  LITTLETON  INDEPENDENT 

BOSTON  MA  ♦  READING  ADVOCATE  BP  MA  ♦  ^HF  BE  ,CON.  E:  bTON  MA  ♦  Th:.  IONCORD  JOURNm.  B  "01.  VIA  ♦  AL.V '.'  -ON  ADVOCATE  BOSTON  MA  ♦ 

WOBURN  ADVOCATE  BOSTON  MA  ♦  -  .  -^S  hERAl^,  BOSTO  MA  ♦  ASHLANij  T  ^BuBOSTON  MA  ♦  ttQ  ^  R-ShERBCRN  PRESS  BOSTON  MA  ♦  HOPKINTON 

CRIER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SHREWSB’  -  iONir.i  E  E'  jTON,  MA  ♦  -E  :  UDBi.R  TO'  lU  CRIER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  harvard  H  ij.SIDE  TOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  BOLTON 

COMMON  BOSTON  MA  ♦  COH  ’  MARINER  BuSTON,  MA  ♦  E  H  NGHAM  '  iNAL  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  PPFR  C-PE  COCDF  ^  BOSTON  MA  ♦  IPSWICH 

CHRONICLE  BOSTON  MA  ♦  .NT  C  TIZE'.  lERALO  BOSTC  MA  ♦  3i.'  NGTON  UNION,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  Ex.NGTCN  M  N',.!''p'4\N  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE 

ARLINGTON  ADVOCATE.  P  V  MA  ♦  MAPdLEHEAD  REPORT  30ST0^.  MA  ♦  SWtAMPSCOTT  REPORTER  .VOS'’ON  MA  ♦  -,.'CS0N  SUN  BOSTON.  MA  ♦ 
MARLBOROUGH  ENTERF  '  f,oSTON  MAaThT.  .  MA  ♦  ABiNi  ’ON  ■  R  BOST  MA  ♦  3RA:N-RFL  FORUM  BOSTON  MA  ♦ 

HANOVER  MARINER  BO  J  MA  ♦  KINGSTON  M-'-  '  .  /A  ♦  MARSHFIELD  V-  MA  ♦  PE ' ‘I  :RC  kE  MAR.NiER  i  OSTON  MA  ♦  SCITUATE 

MARINER  BOSTON,  MA  4  DFOAD  TRANSCRIPT  BOSTON  f.'A  ♦  suMERV.LLE  .lU'iRNAL  HuSTCn  MA  ♦  SA' IGUS  ADV  ?T  SFR  BUST'  N  V MALDEN  OBSERVER 
BOSTON  MA4  THE  MILE  DAILY  NE  WS  BOSTON  MA  ♦  NEEDnAM 'IMES  BOS’Cn  MA  ♦  SHAROf.  ADVOC  aTE  BOST.  I  MA  ♦srOUGH'’C'1'JDURNAL  BOSTON  MA 

♦  THE  DAILY  NEWS  TRAI  RIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  ALL S'GfvBR.GHTON  TAB  BOSTON  V.i^,  ♦  -“'^CN  MIRROR  BOSTON  •  ♦  PARK  WAY  TRA  SCRIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦ 

THE  WAYLAND  TOWN  CR  BOSvMr.  MA  ♦  The  WESTON  TOWN  CRIER  BOSTON  M- ♦  .  .pSTWOUTi  PRESS  BOSTON  ■  ♦  WCRTh  ANDO'  '.RCITIZEN  BOSTON  MA 

♦  HARWICH  ORACLE.  B  ON  MA  ♦  THE  CAPE  CODDER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  VHE  A'Pi  ESLEY  TOWNSMAN  BOSTON  A  ♦  THE  REGiSTE  R,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE 

ENTERPRISE  BR'DCKTOI  ♦  NEV-SPAPER  MED'A  CT,' 'PAuv  BROCKTON  Ma  ♦  haR  'ARD  CR'MSCN  CAf-- RJOGE  V  ♦  ' -MBRl.DGE  CH-  XICLE  CAMBRIDGE  MA 

♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JC_. .  .  A.,fc;  .TERPR  SE  F|TL  HBl  .3WEST  f  ■  NEWS  FRAMir  iHAM  MA  ♦  COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPERS.  FRAMINGHAM.  MA  ♦  THE  RECORDER,  GREENFIELI  f.  ♦  NE  WSPAPER  3  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  GPEEf  D  'JA  ♦  thE  Ea  A£.TRIBUNE  LAWRENCE 

MA  ♦  EAGLE-TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LAWRENCE.  MA  ♦  '  -  SUN  LO'/vELi  '  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM  I  ■  ♦  THE  PATR  JT  tEDGER  QUINCY  MA  ♦ 

THE  ENTERPRISE  QUINCY  MA  ♦  ADVANCED  PUBLICATIONS  SPR  -IElD  MA  ♦  THE  REPUBLICAN  SPRINGEIF  ♦  "hE  Ba,.’,MC .RE  6UN  BALTIMORE  MD  ♦ 

THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST.  FREDERICK  MD  ♦  THE  WALL  STREE  OURNAl  S‘  SPRINGS  MD  ♦  BANGG  '-E  .'YS  BANGO  ,  IK  ♦  THE  TIMES  RECORD 

BRUNSWICK  ME  ♦  SUN-JOURNAL.  LEWISTON  ME  ♦  BAY  CITY  TIM  -  3A>  Ci’.  M  ♦  /fULE  -  PUBLISHING.  B'  .  SAG  NT  V  'vi  ♦  THi  FUN  ’  JOURNAL.  FLINT.  Ml  ♦ 

JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  JACKSON  Ml  ♦  KALAMAZOO  GAZET  KALAMAZOO  M'  ♦  THE  GRAND  RA'  poc  .-,R„r,r,  cjaP!  ..S,  M  ♦  THE  SAGINAW  NEWS 

SAGINAW.  Ml  ♦  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT,  HARRISONVILLE  MO  ♦  ■ 'VhcaB''  MISSC  JRIAN  CAPE  A-.'  ♦  i.OuiS  =>i)ST-OlSPATCH  ST  LOUIS,  MO  ♦ 

NE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  JOURNAL.  TUPELO  MS  ♦  THE  LINCOLN  JOU  '  STAR  lINCOI  NC  ♦  '  ._D  SOO  TTSBLUFF  NE  ♦  THE^NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NE  ♦  THE  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES  ASHEVIL  '  NC  ♦  THE  'WALY  STF  ,  ..RNA:  hO  ■  V  .  o.,,  GREEN  T.C  ♦  '"HE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
CHARLOTTE,  NC  ♦  THE  DAILY  ADVANCE  ELIZABETH  CITY  NC  ♦  .X  ‘NEWSPAPERS  E.  iZABETH  Wr.  N'  ♦  YAS'rr-j  G^-»ZETTE  GASTONIA  NC  ♦  THE  DAILY 
REFLECTOR.  GREENVILLE  NC  ♦  FOSTERS  DAILY  DEMOCRAT  Di  V  R  NH  ♦  EXETER  NE  WS-LETTER  EXETER  NH  ♦  KEENE  SENTINEL,  KEENE  NH  ♦  THE 
TELEGRAPH  NASHUA  NH  ♦  PORTSMOUTH  HERALD.  PORTSMOUTI  UH*  VEACOAS’ NE'WSPAFERS  PORTS’nIOi  th  ‘.H  #  ROCKINGHAM  NEWS  ROCKINGHAM  NH  ♦ 

YORK  WEEKLY  YORK.  NH  ♦  YORK  COUNTY  COAST  S^AR.  YORK.  ♦  THE  PRF.SS  ATl.ANT'C  CGY  NY  ♦  E-,'ERGPF,cN  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING.  BELLMAWR  NJ  ♦ 

REVIEW  JOURNAL  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK  NJ  ♦  THE  RECORD.  HACKf  ACK  N  ♦  NORTH  ERSEV  MEDIA  GDOuP  .aCKENSACK  NJ  ♦  THE  STAR  LEDGER.  NEWARK  NJ 

♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  PRINCETON  NJ  ♦  A  FL  WEB  PRIF  'G  VOORHEES  V  ♦  TmE  NE  W  YOP  .  iNMES,  EDISON.  NJ  ♦  TIMES-UNION  ALBANY  NY  ♦  DAILY 

NEWS.  COLLEGE  POINT  NY  ♦  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEW  YORK  fv  NY  ♦  ’HE  BUFPAlC  I.  .  BUFFALO  *WY  ♦  THE  TIMES  HERALD  MIDDLETOWN  NY  ♦  LAS 

VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL.  LAS  VEGAS.  NV  ♦  THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OH  ♦  THE  PLAIN  DEA'lER.  CLEVELAND  OH  ♦  THE  VINDICATOR  YOUNGSTOWN 
OH  ♦  CAPITAL  PRESS.  SALEM  OR  ♦  THE  BULLETIN  BEND  OR  ♦  WESTERN  COMMUNICATIONS  INC  ,  BEND  OR  ♦  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN  ASTORIA  OR  ♦  HERALD  AND 
NEWS  KLAMATH  FALLS,  OR  ♦  THE  EAST  OREGONIAN  PENDLETON.  OR  ♦  EAST  OREGONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  PENDLETON,  OR  ♦  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY 
CHESTER.  PA  ♦  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES  ERIE,  PA  ♦  OBSERVER-REPORTER  WASHINGTON  PA  ♦  READING  EAGLE.  READING.  PA  ♦  THE  EVENING  SUN.  HANOVER  PA  ♦  THE 
EXPRESS-TIMES  EASTON  PA  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  .  SHARON  PA  ♦  TRIBUNE-REVIEW  PITTSBURGH  PA  ♦  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES  FREE  PRESS 
CHATTANOOGA,  TN  ♦  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS  AMARILLO,  TX  ♦  AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN  AUSTIN  TX  ♦  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS.  DALLAS  TX  ♦  LUBBOCK 
AVALANCHE  JOURNAL.  LUBBOCK  TX  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  BEAUMONT  TX  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  DALLAS.  TX  ♦  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH 
TYLER  TX  ♦  THE  DESERET  NEWS  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  ♦  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UT  ♦  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UT  ♦ 
BRISTOL  HERALD-COURIER.  BRISTOL  VA  ♦  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS.  NORFOLK,  VA  ♦  THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR  FREDERICKSBURG.  VA  ♦  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE 
LYNCHBURG.  VA  ♦  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT.  VIRGINIA  BEACH.  VA  ♦  THE  TIMES  ARGUS,  BARRE.  VT  ♦  RUTLAND  HERALD  RUTLAND,  VT  ♦  THE  COLUMBIAN  VANCOUVER  WA  ♦ 
THE  HERALD.  EVERETT.  WA  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  .  SEATTLE  WA  ♦  THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  WENATCHEE.  WA  ♦  BLISS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC  .  JANESVIUE.  Wl 


E-Sheets:  More  than  electronic  tearsheets 


In  the  last  few  years,  the  idea  of  a  central  place  to  go  to  for 
electronic  tearsheets  has  gone  from  industry  dream  to  main¬ 
stream  use.  Instead  of  tearing  pages  and  stuffing  envelopes 
by  hand,  E-Sheets  from  MerlinOne,  the  #1  hosted  tearsheet  service 
of  its  type,  lets  publishers  provide  same  day  PDF  tearsheets  to 
their  advertising  customers.  Agencies  and  advertisers  get  fast  and 
easy  confirmation,  publishers  save  labor,  material  and  shipping 
costs,  and  the  process  from  ad  run  to  payment  is  dramatically 
shortened.  Converting  to  electronic  tearsheets  generally  has  a 
payback  in  less  than  a  year. 

Today,  E-Sheets  has  become  the  centralized  tearsheet  exchange 
for  many  publishers.  Advertisers  and  agencies  alike  can  go  to  the 
E-Sheet  site  for  "one-stop"  access  to  more  than  23  million  ads 
on  over  3  million  newspaper  pages  across  multiple  papers,  all 
on-line.  E-Sheets  is  used  daily  by  thousands  of  advertisers  and 
agencies  to  verify  today's  ads  and  to  research  past  campaigns  - 
all  in  a  secure  environment  that  keeps  information  controlled 
and  confidential.  Newspapers  use  the  same  E-Sheets  in-house  to 
speed  customer  service  and  provide  an  internal  research  tool  for 
sales  and  business  management.  E-Sheets  is  the  corporate 
standard  of  Tribune  Company,  Knight  Ridder  and  others. 

Newspapers  report  double  digit  returns  with  E-Sheets  via  direct 
cost  saving  over  paper  tearsheets  all  while  improving  internal 


control  and  customer  satisfaction.  One  paper  reported  a  33% 
improvement  in  collections  due  to  E-Sheets.  Newspapers  typically 
report  initial  acceptance  at  90  to  95%  on  advertiser  acceptance. 
Advertisers  are  asking  for  E-Sheets  by  name. 

But  E-Sheets  are  not  just  for  tearsheets  anymore.  Once  a  paper 
implements  E-Sheets,  it  becomes  the  foundation  for  more 
automation,  savings  and  products. 

Integrated  electronic  invoicing  is  now  being  deployed  at  sever¬ 
al  newspapers.  E-Sheets  live  invoice  lets  newspapers  send  out  an 
electronic  invoice  complete  with  email  notification.  Advertisers 
can  view  the  invoice  on-line,  and  with  one  click,  view  the  E- 
Sheet  of  any  invoice  line  item. 

Ad  proofing/verification  is  also  part  of  the  hosted  E-Sheets  site. 
Ads  get  uploaded  prior  to  publication  for  proof  and  verification 
by  advertisers.  Each  step  of  the  process  is  logged  for  tracking 
and  billing  use,  along  with  comments  about  the  ad.  Once 
published,  a  link  is  established  between  the  verified  ad  and  the 
E-Sheet,  so  there  is  no  confusion  as  to  who  approved  the  ad. 

Live  Edition  is  a  new  on-line  newspaper  that  is  automatically 
generated  from  the  same  pages  and  data  used  by  E-Sheets. 
Newspaper  readers  see  the  page  in  a  natural  browser  interface 
that  makes  on-line  reading  engaging. 


laveEdition^ 


On-line  newspaper  edition  service 


MerlinOMe 


Increase  circulation  with  new  web  products  for  readers  and  advertisers 

•  Advanced  user  interne  makes  orhiine  reading  easy  and  en^ging 

•  Nev/spaper  pages  come  aSve  with  Snks  to  ads,  web  sites,  stories,pmps 

•  Back  issues  and  powerful  search  took  at  your  readers’ fingertips 

•  Direcdy  track  reader  interest  in  ads  and  stories 
The  easy  Internet  solution  for  newspapers 
•Autornated  daily  PDF  to  vveb  conversion,  no  extra  vvork 
•Hosted  service -the  fast,  sinopkarxilovwaxtvvay  to  get  started 

•  Uses  proven  MerfnOne  E-9ieets  technology  -  single  source  support 

•  A  snap  to  add  electronic  tearsheets,  electronic  invoicing  ad  verification 


Call  for  info  or  a  UveEdition  Tour! 

MerlinOne  •  (617)  328-6645  •  info@meiiinone.com  •  www.meiiinone.com 
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SPECIAL 


ADVERTISING.  SECTION 


Distribute  Workflow  with  MEI's  Suite 

Integrated  Production  Suite  connects  best-of-breed  tools  in  one  dynamic  system 


Passe-Partout  of  Belgium  faced  a  considerable 
challenge:  How  could  they  acquire  more  newspapers 
without  replicating  production  staff?  They  found 
their  solution  with  Managing  Editor  Inc.'s  new  Integrated 
Production  Suite  (IPS).  IPS  features  the  MEI  Quicksilver™ 
production  hub  coupled  with  its  Ad  Layout  System  (ALS), 
Classified  Layout  System  (CLS)  and  Roundhouse  ad 
tracking  system,  along  with  the  new  QuickLink™  to  inte¬ 
grate  ads  and  editorial. 

IPS  turned  out  to  be  more  than  just  a  technology  fix  for 
Passe-Partout.  The  extensive  reporting  enabled  by  running 
a  single  integrated  system  across  multiple  sites  now 
informs  high-level  business  decisions  that  are  yielding 
impressive  results:  increased  efficiency,  increased 
production  capacity,  unparalleled  security  and  control, 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  and  introduce  new  publications 
without  adding  new  systems. 


Today's  publishers  name  "inefficient  production  workflow" 
as  a  major  roadblock  to  growing  their  companies.  Modern 
demands  for  more  individualized  editions,  the  increase  of 
remote  offices,  and  the  challenge  of  multiple, 
disconnected  systems  are  adversely  affecting  goals  for 
increased  revenue  and  reach. 

"We  realize  that  a  mission-critical,  enterprise  publishing 
system  involves  more  than  just  best-of-breed  software,"  said 
Steven  Haught,  VP  of  sales  at  MEI.  "It  also  requires  dynam¬ 
ic  integration,  personalized  training,  and  user  support,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  production 
process  and  its  users-that's  exactly  what  MEI  offers." 

MEI  is  an  industry  leader  in  the  development  of  quality, 
proven  software  solutions  for  the  evolving  publishing 
industry. 

CONTACT:  MEI  at  info@maned.com 


Dateline  Belgium: 


over  100  editions  per  week 
more  than  3,000  pages  per  week 
over  500,000  active  jobs 
250,000  classified  liner  ads 
6,000  classified  display  ads 
180,000“ display  ads 
64,000  pages,  5  production  sites 
3  column  models,  3  languages 
one  suite  system  ... 


ALS  /  CLS  /  Roundhouse  +  Quicksilver 


After  two  years  of  design  and  development, 
MEI  successfully  implemented  its  new 
Integrated  Production  Suite  at  Belgium’s 
fastest  growing  publisher.  Utilizing  MEI's 
Quicksilver  technology,  five  production 
sites  now  share  one  dynamic  jn-oduction 
system  that  encompasses  the 
entire  workflow  for  all.  The 
result?  Higher  volume  and 
unparalleled  control 
in  one  cost-saving, 
streamlined  environment 


MM  Integrated  Production  Suite 

H  V  Distributed  Workflow  from  MEI 


1.800.638.1214 

www.maned.com 
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FORUM  Architects:  Focusing  On  The  Future 

Maximizing  Return  On  Investment  is  Job  One 


Forum  Architects  is  an  architectural  design  firm  headquartered 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio's  Historic  Playhouse  Square  District,  with 
projects  located  across  North  and  South  America.  We  have 
assembled  talent  from  some  of  the  world's  premier  architectural 
firms  as  well  as  corporate  newspaper  organizations.  The  collective 
wisdom  of  our  professional  staff  enables  us  to  instill  a  process 
inviting  the  active  participation  of  the  project  team.  Our  philoso¬ 
phy  has  been  to  manage  the  expert  resources  of  a  larger  firm  with 
the  agility  and  attitude  of  a  smaller  firm. 

The  FORUM  Newspaper  Group  is  an  expertise  within,  offering  busi¬ 
ness,  production  and  facility  consulting  services.  These  services 
include  business  planning,  production  analysis  as  well  as  labor  and 
ROI  studies,  equipment  evaluation,  distribution,  vendor  selection 
and  coordination,  site  location,  master  planning,  facility  design, 
engineering,  construction  and  owner  representation. 

FORUM  project  experience  includes  new  facilities,  additions,  renova¬ 
tions,  and  press  replacements.  We  understand  that  the  newspaper's 
business  and  product  plan  is  its'  foundation  for  success.  FORUM's 
design  solutions  are  tailored  to  those  business  and  product  objec¬ 
tives  and  we  strive  to  maximize  return  on  investment. 


The  Daily  Herald  [  Schaumburg,  IL 


FORUM  has  taken  this  emphasis  on  ROI  to  the  next  level  by  provid¬ 
ing  clients  the  opportunity  to  LEED-certify  their  facilities — all  the 
while  focusing  on  the  bottom  line — by  using  these  six  principles  of 
green  design: 

Energy  Generation 

Renewable  energy  use;  Energy  export;  Energy  conservation  systems. 

Light  and  Air 

Daylight  illumination;  Natural  ventilation  systems;  Operable  windows. 

Water  &  Waste 

Water  conservation;  Building  recycling  program. 

Construction 

Use  of  local  and  regional  materials;  Building  re-use; 

Modular  construction. 

Urbanism 

Environmental  planning;  Site  re-use. 

Process 

Use  of  renewable  materials;  Heat  recovery;  Shift  schedules. 

Implementing  some  or  all  of  these  principles  establishes  the  base¬ 
line  for  additional  return  on  investment.  A  LEED-certified  building 
is  an  energy  effident  and  environmentally  conscious  design  solution 
as  well  as  a  sound  investment. 


FORUM  Architects  has  designed,  engineered  and  constructed  some 
of  the  industry's  premier,  award-winning  newspaper  facilities. 
Imaginative  design  and  use  of  materials  help  to  create  successful 
projects  that  are  within  budget  and  meet  project  goals. 


CONTACT:  Charles  A.  Rosati,  AIA,  Prindpal 
or  Paul  Martin,  Prindpal 
FORUM  Architects,  LLC 
(216)  363-0000 

1240  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 
www.forumarc.com/newspapers 
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32}  in  recent  decades.  \  - 
“Two  toxicologists  said 
the  elevated  levels  of  the 
neurotoxic  metal  arsenic  \ 

and  seven  benzene-based 
compounds  found  in  sedi-  \ 
ments  at  Barton  Springs  ^ 
warrant  temporarily  closing  k 
Austin’s  environmental  i  | 

treasure,  the  spring-fed  pool  \  = 
whose  iconic  value  has  driv-  \ 
en  more  than  a  decade  of  \ 
anti-development  cam-  \ 

paigning  and  reshaped  city 
politics,”  his  lead  story  on  * 

Jan.  19,  2003,  revealed. 

“They  recommend  closing 
the  pool  until  questions  about 
public  safety  are  resolved.  Sci-  j 
entists  also  recommend  that 
warning  signs  be  posted  to 
alert  swimmers  and  fishermen 
to  risks  and  that  site  assess¬ 
ments  be  done  at  the  worst  ar¬ 
eas  to  document  the  extent  and 
source  of  the  contamination.” 

The  stories,  some  co¬ 
authored  by  reporter  Mike 
Ward,  drew  harsh  criticism.  City 
officials  and  developers  saw 
them  as  an  unfair  swipe  at  the 
balancing  act  of  keeping  the  envi¬ 
ronment  protected  in  the  face  of 
expansion.  “It  caused  a  tremendous  and  a  I 
backlash,”  recalls  American-States- 
man  Managing  Editor  Fred  Zipp,  who  had 
known  Carmody  for  20  years.  “Barton 
Springs  pool  and  Barton  Creek  are  part  of 
this  mythology  of  Austin,  this  wonderful 
pure  springs  in  downtown  Austin.” 

One  critic  was  \he  Austin  Chronicle, 
the  local  alternative  weekly,  which  said  the 
coverage  was  “not  nearly  as  conclusive  as 
the  daily  pretends  it  is.”  Chronicle  News 
Editor  Michael  King  now  calls  it  “an 
attempt  to  prop  up  a  hysterical  crisis”  — 
rare  criticism  from  an  alt-weekly  that  a 
local  daily  was  being  too  tough-minded. 

But  the  stories  also  prompted  city' 
officials  to  launch  a  lengthy  review  of 
the  waterways’  safety,  institute  further 
testing  of  the  waters,  and  build  a  structure 
to  block  off  one  contaminated  hillside. 

Four  months  after  the  initial  package 
ran  and  other  follow-up  stories  had  been 
published,  Zipp  wrote  a  lengthy  editor’s 
note  that  supported  Carmody’s  work  in 
the  face  of  criticism  but  admitted  three 
minor  errors.  Those  included:  a  mislead¬ 
ing  headline  on  the  opening  story,  an 
inconclusive  theory  about  the  source  of 


^  of  the  skepticism  and  question- 
ing  of  his  journalism 
/  skills  hurt  him  deeply,” 

/  she  says,  her  voice 
fatten,  /  emotion. 

_  /  “He  took  much  pride  in 
I  his  work.  I  think  that  that 
I  probably  triggered  the 
fim  :  ii  final  depression,  and  it 
/  continued.”  When  Dockery 
/  was  interviewed  by  police 
/  after  Carmody’s  death,  she 
/  mentioned  he  had  been 
r-j  /  getting  “badgered”  at  work 
/  by  colleagues.  But  she  declines 
/  to  elaborate  to  E^P:  “He 
/  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
7  [newspaper’s]  decisions  that 
/  were  made.  I  will  leave  it  at  that.” 
Co-workers,  however,  say  they 
know  of  no  badgering.  Some  close 
fnends  suggest  he  might  have 
been  talking  about  fellow  staffers’ 
attempts  to  get  him  to  deal  with 
his  depression  after  the  drunken 
driving  arrest  in  September  2004. 


Uiwnn**"*!"*** 
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^  A  Legend,  to  some 

S  Carmody  hardly  needed  the  reas- 

S""  surances  of  Austin  readers  to  cement 

his  standing  as  a  leading  environmen- 
f  taJ  and  investigative  reporter.  Before 
_ ,  he  joined  the  American-Statesman  in 
2000,  he  had  built  up  an  impressive 
resume  of  more  than  two  decades  of 
work,  as  well  as  a  reputation  for  checking 
the  facts  and  airtight  sourcing  for  his  sto¬ 
ries.  From  his  days  as  editor  of  the  campus 
newspaper  at  Marquette  University  in 
Milwaukee,  through  his  first  full-time 
reporting  job  at  The  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise,  to  jobs  in  Chicago  and  Virginia, 
Carmody  became  something  of  a  legend 
to  other  environmental  writers. 

When  he  passed  away,  more  than  100 
reporters,  editors,  and  others  who  knew 
him  filled  an  online  legacy  page  with  trib¬ 
utes.  One  referred  to  him  as  a  C5/-type 
reporter.  The  SEJ  announced  it  had 
named  its  annual  award  for  investigative 
reporting  after  him. 

“He  is  truly,  in  our  world  of  journalists, 
a  giant,”  says  Jim  Bruggers,  environmental 
reporter  at  The  Courier-Journal  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a  board  member  of  the 
SEJ.  “He  was  considered  one  of  the  best. 
When  it  came  to  dealing  with  stories  about 
chemicals,  there  are  not  many  journalists 
at  newspapers  in  the  United  States  who 
could  tackle  it  like  he  covXAr  American- 
Statesman  Editor  Oppel  agrees,  saying  in 
his  paper’s  obituary  of  Carmody,  “his  intel- 


contamination,  and  exaggerated  soil¬ 
testing  results.  “We  wish  the  work  had 
been  perfect,  but  the  misjudgments  and 
mistakes  did  not  materially  affect  our 
conclusions,”  Zipp’s  note  concluded.  “It’s 
important  to  remember,  too,  that  a  state 
review  of  the  hillside  contamination  has 
led  to  a  suggestion  that  the  area  be 
cleaned  up  to  protect  the  creek  and  pool 
from  future  contamination.” 

Although  the  note  was  primarily  posi¬ 
tive  and  supportive  of  Carmody’s  report¬ 
ing,  close  associates  say  that  it,  along  with 
the  other  shots,  hit  him  hard.  “It  was  very 
tough  because  the  package  was  largely 
first-rate,  but  there  was  tremendous 
turmoil  in  getting  it  in  the  newspaper,” 
says  Mark  Lisheron,  a  five-y  ear  Ammcan- 
Statesman  reporter  and  former  roommate 
of  Carmody.  “He  made  it  difficult  for 
people  to  understand  what  he  was  trying 
to  prove  in  the  story.” 

Co-writer  Mike  Ward  did  not  return 
calls  from  E&P  for  this  story. 

Dockery  believes  the  paper  didn’t  stand 
behind  her  husband’s  work.  “I  think  some 
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lect  caused  him  to  pursue  the  complex  story, 
the  controversial  story,  and  the  story  that 
illuminated  life  for  the  average  citizen.” 

When  it  came  to  making  sense  out  of  the 
scientific  jargon  and  complicated  chemi- 
calese  of  many  environmental  issues, 
Carmody  excelled,  colleagues  say.  One  of 
his  most  honored  investigations  occurred 
during  his  time  at  The  Daily  Southtown  in 
Chicago  in  the  late  1990s.  His  series  “Dead¬ 
ly  Silence”  exposed  a  cover-up  of  employees 
who  died  from  exposure  to  bervllium  while 
working  on  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  1940s. 
That  reporting  led  to  Congressional  legisla¬ 
tion  and  compensation  for  victims  and  their 
families.  It  also  earned  Carmody  the  Polk 
Award  and  a  National  Headliner  Award. 

Another  top  investigative  project  was 
Carmody  s  2001  “Death  in  the  Air”  series 
for  the  American-Statesman,  which  report¬ 
ed  on  local  builders  who  ignored  asbestos 
laws  and  put  local  workers  at 
risk.  That  coverage  was  consid¬ 
ered  so  significant  that  the 
Texas  Department  of  Health 
offered  copies  of  it  as  part  of  its 
asbestos-awareness  program. 

“His  efforts  helped  boost 
the  environment  beat  into  the 
public  eye  and  helped  create  a 
public  demand  for  this  kind  of 
reporting,”  SEJ  associate  direc¬ 
tor  Chris  Rigel  wrote  in  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  Carmody,  who  remains 
the  only  person  to  hold  all  four 
of  the  organization  s  top  board 
posts.  “His  warmth,  personable 
style,  and  enthusiasm  helped 
build  the  ranks  of  journalists  who  cover  the 
environment.”  Bruggers  adds  that  Carmody 
would  have  co-chaired  SEJ  s  upcoming 
conference  in  Austin  in  September,  noting, 
“he  seemed  energetic  and  excited  about 
having  it  come  to  town.” 

‘O’Carmody’s  Pub’ 

Pat  Dockery  still  remembers  the  first 
time  she  saw  her  husband  —  at  city  hall 
in  Beaumont,  Texas,  in  1987.  She  was  a 
reporter  for  KBMT-TV,  the  local  ABC  affili¬ 
ate,  while  he  wrote  for  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise.  City  government  was  her  beat,  but 
he  was  filling  in  for  the  regular  city  hall 
reporter.  “I  was  attracted  to  him  and  I  tried 
the  usual  methods  to  get  him  to  ask  me  out, 
but  they  didn’t  work,”  recalls  Dockery,  a 
native  of  Japan  who  had  moved  to  Texas 
at  age  7.  “So  I  just  called  him  and  said, 
‘When  are  you  going  to  ask  me  out?’” 

After  a  first  date  that  included  a  visit  to  a 
rice  festival  in  Southern  Texas,  the  couple 
were  inseparable.  Even  as  their  various 


career  advancements  forced  them  to  jump 
around  the  country  —  from  newsrooms  to 
newsrooms  —  they  remained  close.  When 
Carmody  left  Beaumont  in  1989  for  a  job 
at  The  Potomac  News  in  Woodbridge,  Va., 
Dockery  ended  up  working  at  a  cable  televi¬ 
sion  station  in  Maryland,  and  later  at  WRC- 
TV,  the  Washington,  D.C.,  NBC  affiliate,  as 
a  producer.  After  Carmody  moved  up  to 
The  Daily  Progress  in  Charlottesville,  Va., 
the  couple  saw  each  other  only  on  week¬ 
ends.  “It  was  difficult,”  Dockery  says. 

“He  was  definitely  married  to  his  work.” 

Rex  Bowman,  a  reporter  at  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Tirnes-Dispatch  who  worked  for  Car¬ 
mody  in  Charlottesville,  recalls  him  as  shy 
but  “enthusiastic  about  the  job,  scrupulous 
and  meticulous  about  getting  things  right.” 

When  Dockery  landed  a  post  at  WGN-TV 
in  Chicago,  it  took  Carmody  about  six 
months  to  land  a  nearby  gig,  ending  up 


at  the  Daily  Southtown.  The  couple  both 
found  work  in  Austin  in  2000,  with 
Carmody  at  the  American-Statesman  and 
Dockery  producing  at  the  Austin  CBS  affili¬ 
ate,  KEYE-TV.  “He  had  a  love  of  science,” 
Dockery  says.  “He  said  that  if  he  hadn’t 
had  such  a  bad  chemistry  teacher  in  high 
school,  he  would  have  gone  down  the 
science  path.” 

His  passions  for  science  and  news  were 
matched  only  by  his  generosity,  friends  say. 
Dockery  recalls  the  time  in  Chicago  when 
the  couple  sponsored  a  Vietnamese  family 
for  three  months,  opening  their  home  to 
six  strangers  after  Carmody  met  the  father 
during  an  assignment  in  Asia.  “We  had  a 
little  cottage  and  they  stayed  in  the  house 
on  beds  and  couches,”  she  remembers.  “It 
was  his  way  of  trying  to  reach  out  to  other 
people.” 

Raised  Catholic,  Carmody  had  only  one 
sibling,  a  younger  brother  who  died  at  age 
5  from  Down’s  syndrome.  The  Wisconsin 
native  also  lost  both  his  parents  years  ago. 


But  any  emptiness  in  his  family  life  changed 
in  1998,  when  the  couple  adopted  Siobhan. 
“She  just  fell  in  love  with  Kevin,”  Dockery 
says  of  the  child.  “Here  I  had  done  all  of  the 
paperwork  to  get  it  done,  and  she  just 
wanted  daddy.” 

Fatherhood  suited  Carmody,  who  would 
take  the  little  girl  on  many  of  his  fishing  ad¬ 
ventures,  as  well  as  other  regular  outings. 

“I  would  have  to  remind  him  now  and  then 
that  she  was  just  a  kid,”  Dockery  says  about 
her  husband’s  efforts  to  answer  the  young¬ 
ster’s  curious  questions  about  the  world. 

“He  would  give  her  these  scientific  answers 
to  things.”  Pastor  Scoma  says  Carmody 
made  a  routine  of  bringing  both  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  wife  to  the  church’s  events.  “He 
was  excited  about  the  family  programs,” 
the  pastor  says.  “He  was  very  gregarious 
and  warm.” 

Friends  and  colleagues  also  recall 
Carmody ’s  ongoing  willingness  to 
help  others.  “He  was  one  of  the 
kindest,  most  generous  friends  I 
had,”  says  Lisheron,  who  roomed 
with  Carmody  when  both  worked 
in  Beaumont  years  ago.  An  Austin 
co-worker,  reporter  Mary  Ann 
Roser,  remembers  the  time  Carmody 
brought  in  a  cooler  of  freshly  caught 
fish  and  offered  them  to  the  news¬ 
room.  Then  there  were  his  parties 
and  barbecues,  including  a  tradition¬ 
al  St.  Patrick’s  Day  gathering  at 
what  became  widely  known  as 
“O’Carmody’s  Pub.” 

Pistol  under  the  pillow 

But  about  two  years  ago,  Carmody’s 
behavior  changed,  according  to  those  who 
knew  him  best.  Most  colleagues  and  friends 
point  to  the  months  after  the  Barton 
Springs  controversy  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Although  his  newspaper  appeared 
to  support  most  of  his  work,  some  say  he 
took  the  criticism  of  the  project  hard  —  a 
common  reaction  for  those  suffering  from 
depression. 

“Kevin  was  a  troubled  guy,”  says  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Zipp,  who  had  known  him  since 
1981  when  the  two  worked  in  Beaumont. 
“Over  the  course  of  working  with  him,  there 
were  things  about  Kevin’s  behavior  that 
worried  me,”  Zipp  observes,  noting  his 
weight  loss  and  lack  of  focus.  He  adds  that 
Carmody  “struggled  a  lot”  with  different 
emotions,  and  that  his  stress  worsened  in 
the  past  few  years.  Zipp’s  initial  concern 
arose  in  the  mid-1980s  after  Carmody 
suffered  a  self-inflicted  gunshot  wound  to 
the  head.  Although  he  told  Zipp  it  was  an 
accident,  the  incident  remained  a  concern 


Among  Carmody’s  acts  of  generosity  was  his  willingness  to  let  a 
Vietnamese  family  stay  with  his  in  their  Chicago  home  for  months 
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for  the  editor. 

“He  told  me  at  the 
time  he  was  keeping  a 
pistol  under  his  pillow,” 
Zipp  recalls. 

Patrick  Beach,  a 
reporter  and  friend 
who  had  known  Car- 
mody  since  2000,  also 
noticed  some  strange 
behavior.  “He  kind  of 
stopped  making  sense 
maybe  two  years  ago,” 
Beach  recalls.  “He 
would  talk  and  t£ilk 
and  talk  about  things 
he  was  working  on  and 
[say]  that  people  were 


Inside  Carmody’s 
pickup  truck,  left  at 
the  scene  of  his 


deliberately  misleading  death:  Cigarettes 


bim.”  Beacb  says  he  were  strewn  about, 

and  Lisheron  would 

,  -  ...  remained  stuck  to 

get  together  for  dnnks  j^e  dashboard, 
with  Carmody  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  noticed  the  conversa¬ 
tions  had  gotten  more  tense  following  the 
Barton  Springs  stories.  “He  clearly  thought 
everyone  was  lying  to  him  and  misleading 
him,”  Beach  says. 

Lisheron  agrees,  adding  he  had  lots  of 
mood  s\vings  while  at  work:  “He  was  having 
trouble  keeping  himself  together.” 

Then,  last  September,  police  arrested 
Carmody  for  driving  drunk  after  pulling 
bim  over  for  ignoring  a  one-way  sign.  His 
case  was  due  for  a  hearing  the  day  after  his 
body  was  found.  “He  had  a  lot  of  stress  at 
work,”  says  Dockery.  “He  wanted  to  try  and 
not  think  about  [the  case]  when  he  was 
home,  so  I  didn’t  press  him.” 

But  Dockery  and  others  say  they  had  sus¬ 
picions  that  he  was  not  doing  well.  His  wife 
says  he  claimed  to  be  taking  his  Paxil  for  at 
least  the  past  year,  but  she  had  her  doubts 
that  he  was  actually  doing  it  regularly. 
Lisheron  and  Beach  confronted  Carmody 
about  his  drinking  after  the  arrest,  and  he 
agreed  to  back  off  and  said  he  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  medication  and  seeking  therapy.  “Our 
friendship  with  him  definitely  cooled  after 
that,”  Beach  recalls.  “We  didn’t  really  hang 
out  socially,  we  just  chatted  at  work.” 

Others,  such  as  Pastor  Scoma,  also  saw 
Carmody’s  changed  attitude.  “I  noticed  to- 
a  ward  the  end  of  2004  he  was  kind  of  down,” 
I  Scoma  says.  “I  asked  him  about  it,  and  we 
.»  wound  up  getting  together  in  February  to 
s  talk  about  depression.  He  had  a  hard  time 
*  writing  and  hadn’t  been  productive.”  As 
I  2005  continued,  Carmody  seemed  more  in 
g  a  down  cycle,  friends  say.  “During  the  last 
s  few  months,  he  was  very  quiet,  hardly  said 
£  anything,”  Roser,  whose  desk  was  next  to 
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Carmody’s,  recalls.  “He  was  very  with¬ 
drawn.” 

A  week  before  his  death,  the  reporter 
brought  a  will  to  work  and  asked  two  co¬ 
workers  to  sign  it  as  witnesses,  and  another 
colleague  to  notarize  it.  Three  days  before 
he  died,  Carmody  attended  a  church  event 
focused  on  children  where  Scoma  said  he 
“was  out  of  it.  He  seemed  to  be  down,  but  at 
peace.”  The  pastor  adds,  chillingly,  “He  had 
probably  made  up  his  mind  by  then.” 

An  unanswered  riddle 

Since  Carmody’s  death,  Dockery,  Zipp, 
and  others  say  they  have  gone  over  in  their 
minds,  again  and  again,  whether  they  could 
have  stopped  him  had  they  seen  the  signs 
more  clearly.  “I  don’t  think  most  people 
knew  how  sick  he  was  because  he  was  so 
high-functioning,”  his  friend  Patrick  Beach 


says.  “He  was  all  over  the  paper  until  the 
end,  working  on  a  lot  of  things.”  Adds  Zipp, 
“I  do  wish  I  had  overcome  my  squeamish¬ 
ness  about  intruding  into  his  private  life 
and  communicating  directly  with  Pat  about 
what  I  was  seeing.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  effective  for  me  to  talk  to 
her  about  it.” 

So  what  was  the  final  cause  of  Carmody’s 
suicide?  Was  it  the  criticism  of  the  Barton 
Springs  report,  or  his  disappointment  that 
his  major  project  did  not  lead  to  rapid  re¬ 
form  or  major  prizes?  Was  it  his  failure  to 
keep  taking  his  medication,  or,  con- 
.  versely,  the  side  effects  of  Paxil,  which 
some  have  cited  as  adding  to  mental  in¬ 
stability  in  some  cases?  Or  was  it  some 
combination  of  all  of  these,  and  more? 

“I  don’t  really  know,”  D<x:kery  admits, 
still  fhistrated.  “From  what  I’ve  read 
about  depression,  it’s  not  rational.  Once 
the  illness  takes  hold,  the  mind  does 
not  work  as  logically  as  it  normally 
does.”  The  uncertainty  deepens  further 
because  Carmody  did  not  leave  a 
suicide  note. 

From  all  appearances,  Carmody  had 
much  to  live  for,  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a  strong  marriage,  a  child  he  loved,  and 
—  despite  the  guaranteed  knocks  associated 
with  investigative  work  —  a  job  that 
provided  challenging  work,  supportive 
colleagues,  and  friends.  “He  had  been  re¬ 
marking  in  the  months  before  this  about 
how  his  family  life  was  good  and  he  had  this 
daughter  he  doted  on,”  says  Jim  Cullen,  a 
longtime  Austin  fiiend. 

Zipp  notes  that  Carmody  had  been 
receiving  praise  in  recent  months  for  a  long- 
running  investigation  of  a  1997  truck  acci¬ 
dent  in  which  thousands  of  cathode-ray 
television  tubes  had  been  smashed  and  later 
sent  to  a  landfill  not  approved  for  hazardous 
waste.  Although  the  trucking  company, 
Penske  Truck  Leasing,  initially  objected  to 
some  coverage,  Zipp  says  company  execu¬ 
tives  later  visited  the  newspaper  to  apolo- 
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gize  in  person  for  their  objections.  Car- 
mody  was  “still  working  on  it”  when  he 
died,  the  managing  editor  observes. 

Experts  such  as  Dr.  Robert  Reiner, 
director  of  Behavioral  Associates  in  New 
York  and  a  faculty  member  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychiatrj'  at  New  York  University 
Medical  Center,  say  a  positive  environ¬ 
ment  can  have  little  effect  on  a  patient  if 
their  depression  is  severe.  “There  are 
people  who  seem  to  have  the  world  on  a 
string,  but  they  don’t  know  it,”  he  says. 
“Some  people  don’t  get  better,  they  just 
want  to  shut  off  the  suffering.” 

As  for  Paxil,  Reiner  disputes  reports 
that  say  it  can  add  to  suicidal  tendencies. 
But  he  agrees  that  some  patients  who  take 
antidepressants  may  gain  more  energy  — 
which  enables  more  self-destructive  acts. 
When  asked  about  reports  that  those  who 
only  take  Paxil  sporadically  are  more 
prone  to  suicide,  he  says,  “there  are  con¬ 
flicting  views  about  that.  People  respond 
in  different  ways.” 

A  larger  issue  at  hand? 

Does  Carmody’s  suicide  say  something 
about  the  effect  investigative  reporting 
can  have  on  those  who  may  already  have 
emotional  problems?  In  the  past  year  or 
so,  several  reporters  have  taken  their  lives 
following  stressful  assignments. 

Just  last  December,  former  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  reporter  Gary  Webb  shot 
himself  in  the  head  following  months  of 
growing  depression,  much  of  it  caused  by 
his  inability  to  return  to  daily  newspaper 
reporting  (he  left  the  newspaper  in  the 
wake  of  criticism  over  a  1997  series  he 
wrote  on  CIA  drug  connections).  Others 
include  former  Iraq  embed  Dennis 
O’Brien  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk, 
who  hanged  himself  in  February  2004, 
and  author /journalist  Iris  Chang,  who 
shot  herself  last  fall. 

“I  have  no  idea  if  [investigative-type 
work]  played  a  role  in  these  unfortunate 
deaths,”  says  Brant  Houston,  executive 
director  of  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  Inc.  and  a  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.  “There  is 
no  question  that  it  can  be  like  a  high-wire 
act.  If  you  screw  up,  you  can  take  a  very 
long  fall.  You  don’t  want  to  do  that,  you 
want  stories  to  be  airtight.” 

Other  investigative  veterans,  such  as 
Lance  Williams  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  who  has  been  on  the  beat  for 
12  years  and  gained  notice  this  past  fall 
for  breaking  news  in  the  BALCO  steroid 
scandal,  agree  that  the  stress  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  can  be  difficult.  “You  can 


Virginian-Pilot 
embed  Dennis 
O’Brien  [above] 
hanged  himself 
last  year  after  a 
tour  in  Iraq. 
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of  the  Mercury 
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in  December, 
years  after  a  con¬ 
troversial  story 
cost  him  his  job. 


get  the  idea  that  you  are  hated,”  says 
Williams,  whose  revelations  that  baseball 
stars  admitted  in  secret  court  testimony 
to  using  steroids  drew  federal  inquiries. 

“I  can  see  that  if  you  are  prone  to  depres¬ 
sion,  it  can  bring  you  down.  You  cannot 
look  for  the  positive  reaction  from  people 
you  cover.” 

Others,  like  Mike  McGraw  —  a  30-year 
investigative  scribe  who  reports  for  The 
Kansas  City  Star  —  say  the  work  doesn’t 
drive  anyone  to  dangerous  behavior  who 
isn’t  already  troubled.  He  contends  that 
there  are  more  reporters  who  dig  up  dirt 
regularly  and  face  the  same  stresses  who 
do  not  fall  into  the  pit  of  depression. 
Questioned  about  theories  that  the  job 
creates  emotional  problems,  he  says,  “I 
don’t  know  if  that  is  the  case.  Could  it  be 
that  the  kind  of  people  who  are  drawn  to 
inve.stigative  reporting  feel  so  strongly 
about  their  work  and  the  issues  they  deal 
with  that  they  are  driven  to  this?  I  don’t 
know  if  we  know  that.” 

Bruce  Shapiro,  field  director  for  the 
Dart  Center  for  Journalism  and  Trauma 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  says  he 
knows  of  no  conclusive  studies  done  on 
investigative  reporters  and  their  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  depression  or  suicide.  He 
says  most  of  the  work  he  sees  deals  with 
post-traumatic  stress  and  the  like,  but 
acknowledges  the  workload  of  an  inves¬ 
tigative  writer  can  be  more  of  a  burden 
than  most  reporters  are  able  to  handle. 
“You  are  often  looking  for  weeks  and 


_ months  at  details  about  the 

worst  things  human  beings  can 
do  to  each  other,”  Shapiro  notes. 
”  “It  is  really  easy  to  fall  off 
balance.” 

i  Writing  about  Carmody’s 
death  in  his  old  paper,  the  Daily 
Southtown,  columnist  Phil 
Kadner  observed:  “Folks  in  this 
business  don’t  talk  about  it 
much,  hut  those  who  care  often 
torture  themselves  over  the 
smallest  details 
of  their  stories.” 

Carmody  wrote 
an  article  for  the 
Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Review  in  1995 
about  the  hardships 
in  writing  tough 
environmental 
journalism  “in  an 
age  of  backlash,” 
especially  for  local 
reporters  trying  “to 
find  the  truth  amid 
the  political  hyperhole.” 

Family,  friends  learn  to  cope 

The  real  cause  may  never  be  known. 

For  Carmody’s  friends  and  family,  as  well 
as  his  co-workers  from  more  than  20 
years  of  reporting,  more  information 
about  his  depression  and  attempts  to 
combat  it  help  ease  their  sadness  some¬ 
what,  they  say. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  understandable,” 
says  Cullen,  with  whom  Carmody  was 
close.  “That  he  would  do  this  to  his  family 
and  friends.  That  shows  how  clouded 
his  thinking  was,  that  he  couldn’t  see 
anything  else.” 

Is  it  possible  that  Carmody  did  not 
know  how  widely  he  was  respected  and 
loved?  Writing  in  Carmody’s  legacy  book, 
an  Austin  fnend  observed,  “If  only  Kevin 
had  known  these  wonderful  words  that  so 
many  have  to  share.”  Or  perhaps  he  did 
know,  and  so  felt  especially  sensitive  about 
his  drunken  driving  arrest  and  other 
difficulties. 

For  Dockery,  understanding  may  be 
the  toughest.  “He  w^as  my  best  friend,  my 
love,  and  I  would  think  about  how  we 
would  grow  old  together,”  she  explains. 

“As  much  as  1  want  him  back,  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  he  lived  his  life  more 
than  some  people  do  in  double  the  time. 

“I  don’t  want  my  husband’s  legacy  to  be 
tainted  in  any  way,”  she  adds.  “He  gave  up 
a  lot  for  his  craft.  He  doesn’t  deserve,  at 
this  point,  to  be  slighted.”  SI 
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A  web  passes  by  ultraviolet  units  above  Stan  Redding,  at  a  Mercury  color 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


tower  The  Tuscaloosa  News  periodically  uses  to  print  with  UV-curable  inks 


UV-CURABLE  INKS  AREN’T  NEW  —  THEY’RE  JUST  NEW  TO 
newspapers,  for  which  they  may  prove  a  product¬ 
enhancing  alternative  to  costly  heatset  printing.  What’s 
more,  they  don’t  release  troublesome  volatile  organic  com¬ 
pounds  that  heatset  operations  must  control. 

In  commercial  use  for  at  least  30  years,  the  inks  don’t  dry  by 
absorption  of  carrier  oil  by  newsprint,  as  in  lithography,  or  by  evapo¬ 
ration  of  water  or  other  solvent,  as  in  flexography.  Instead,  the  liquid 
ink  solidifies  upon  exposure  to  intense  ultraviolet  energy. 


Because  UV-curable  inks  sit  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  paper  rather  than  spreading  into  its 
fiber,  reproduction  tends  to  be  bold  and 
crisp.  For  the  same  reason,  absorbent  news¬ 
print  is  not  needed.  So  a  newspaper  press 
running  UV  inks  can  put  glossier,  scuff- 
resistant  printing  on  higher-quality  paper. 


That  required  UV  ink  technology  “slight¬ 
ly  modified  for  coldset,”  says  US  Ink  Mar¬ 
keting  Services  Manager  Todd  Wheeler. 

At  Flint  Ink  North  America,  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Technical  Support  Director  Alan 
Applebaum  says  UV  ink  “sets  up  on  the 
substrate,  whether  it’s  newsprint,  supercal. 


or  coated,”  allowing  a  printer  to  run  paper 
grades  on  a  coldset  press  “that  you’ve  never 
run  before,  that  you  can’t  run”  with  ordinary 
news  inks. 

UV  inks  suitable  for  use  on  newspapers’ 
web  offset  presses  open  up  possibilities  for 
commercial  jobs  such  as  ad  circulars  or 
booklet  covers  that  might  otherwise  go  to  a 
heatset  printer,  as  well  as  for  more-attrac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work  —  TV  programming 
booklets,  special  sections,  even  front  pages. 

Ina  Schlechte,  marketing  vice  president 
at  UV  curing  technology  supplier  Prime  UV 
Systems,  in  Carol  Stream,  Ill.,  says  newspa¬ 
pers  not  only  can  produce  better-looking 
covers  for  their  own  products,  but  with  UV 
inks  they  also  “can  get  into  new  markets” 
with  coated  stock.  “They  can  get  in  there 
and  compete  at  the  low  end  of  heatset.” 

Schlechte  says  printers  using  newspaper- 
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type  presses  have  been  interested  for  several 
years,  awaiting  an  ink  suitable  for  their 
presses.  Prime  UV  President  Elinor  Midlik 
says  by  June,  the  company  will  have 
equipped  two  dozen  such  installations. 

Most  are  singlewide  models,  but  Prime  UV 
can  equip  presses  up  to  120  inches  wide 
and  inking  up  to  110,000  impressions  per 
hour. 

Prime  UV  users  range  from  a  Mexican 
newspaper  group  that  prints  commercial 
work  to  commercial  printers  with  news¬ 
paper  contracts  (including  Blue  Island 
Newspaper  Printing  in  Harvey,  Ill.,  and 
Denmark’s  Fjerritslev  Tryk,  which  in  1963 
printed  northern  Europe’s  first  offset  daily). 

Invisible  light,  visible  results 

Things  changed  last  fall,  Schlechte  says, 
when  Flint  Ink  announced  availability  of  its 
Arrowlith  UV  inks.  Building  on  experience 
with  UV  inks  for  sheetfed  presses,  says 
Applebaum,  the  “process  took  almost  two 
years.”  After  development,  testing,  and  “fine 
tuning”  on  a  Dauphin  Graphic  Machines 
440  tower  equipped  by  Prime  UV  at  the 
press  maker’s  Millersburg,  Pa.,  plant,  the 
ink  entered  production  trials  at  four  sites. 

Since  then,  some  commercial  printers 
have  begun  using  Flint’s  UV  ink  on  coldset 
web  presses,  and  several  North  American 
newspapers  have  expressed  interest,  says 
Flint  Ink  National  News  Ink  Manager 
Norm  Harbin.  Similarly,  US  Ink’s  Wheeler 
says  newspapers  only  recently  have  in¬ 
quired  about  UV  inks,  although  some  are 
“genuinely  interested.”  At  Prime  UV, 
Schlechte  says,  “We’re  seeing  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
est  in  Latin  America  also.” 

Speaking  of  coldset  printing  in  general  — 
from  newspapers  that  also  print  ad  inserts 
and  other  jobs  to  strictly  commercial  print¬ 
ers  that  may  also  have  heatset  capability  — 
Wheeler  says  “UV  will  continue  to  grow  in 
areas  where  it  will  be  profitable  to  adopt.” 

While  parent  Sun  Chemical  Corp.  has 
offered  UV  inks  for  years,  says  Wheeler,  US 
Ink  wants  newspapers  to  consider  all  possi¬ 
bilities,  from  standard  to  high-strength  col¬ 
ors  to  a  UV  formula.  Not  playing  down 
UVs  jxjtential  so  much  as  trying  to  move 
from  “buzz  to  reality,”  he  says,  “We  just  want 
people  to  know  what  they’re  getting  into.” 

Favorably  comparing  UV  coldset  to  heat- 
set,  Scott  Stewart,  president  of  Nebraska 
Printing  Center,  says  no  customer  that’s 
tried  UV  coldset  has  gone  back  to  conven¬ 
tional  offset.  The  sheetfed  and  coldset  web 
offset  commercial  printer  in  Lincoln  modi¬ 
fied  an  existing  press  for  UV  inks  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  press  equipped  for  UV. 

For  newspapers,  it  could  mean  offering 


I 


readers  and  any  print  customers  more  than  mentioned  that  he  thought  printing  with 
new'sprint-based  products  printed  with  UV  ink  on  a  newspaper  press  was  viable 

conventional  news  ink,  for  less  than  the  cost  and  worth  pursuing.  That  spring,  Morrison 
of  heatset  printing.  For  booklets  or  maga-  says,  the  News  hosted  a  UV  printing  semi- 

zines  with  groundwood-grade  pages  but  nar  in  its  new  building.  Managers  also  visit- 

heavier,  glossier  covers,  UV  brings  all  pro-  ed  DGM’s  test  press  in  Pennsylvania, 
duction  in-house,  rather  than  having  to  After  testing  UV  inks  on  its  own  press  to 

stitch  in  post-press  a  heatset-printed  cover  determine  if  it  called  for  neutral  or  mild 

produced  and  delivered  by  another  printer.  acid  fountain  solution  and  if  standard 

Even  lowly  newsprint  benefits  from  UV  newspaper  plates  could  be  used,  the  News 

ink,  according  to  Stewart,  in  whose  opinion  installed  an  ultraviolet  curing  unit  (“basi- 
the  brighter  ink  improves  the  look  of  what’s  cally,  two  600-watt  sunlamps,”  says  Morri- 
printed  on  lower-grade  papers.  On  a  press  son)  on  one  of  its  eight-couple,  full-color 
regularly  used  to  print  products  on  superior  Goss/Heidelberg  Mercury  towers  and  took 
paper  grades,  his  shop  also  runs  grocery  UV  ink  into  limited  production, 

inserts  on  newsprint,  avoiding  the  time  and  Morrison  says  the  unit  is  not  a  dedicated 
work  of  switching  inks  while  giving  the  UV-ink  tower,  but  instead  is  dedicated  two 

grocer  a  higher-value  product,  says  Stewart,  or  three  Mondays  each  month  to  UV  ink. 

“It  also  robs  a  little  moisture  from  [news-  “We  go  back  and  forth  quite  a  bit,”  he  says, 

print],”  he  adds,  giving  it  a  crisper  feel  and 

what  seems  to  be  “a  very  light  sheen.”  LOW  tSCkf  HO  tfSCk 

Special  sections/editions  or  historical  Besides  pigment,  UV-curable  inks  con¬ 

front  pages  also  may  be  candidates  for  UV  tain  resins  and  photoreactive  initiators.  The 
inking  on  higher-grade  paper  that,  unlike  resins  consist  of  monomers  and  oligomers 

newsprint,  won’t  yellow  with  age  or  expo-  —  molecules  of  one  and  a  few  structural 


possibilities  represent  by  the  initiators’  e.xposure  to  UV  energy 


^ack  and  forth  quite  a  bit/'  printing 
"  k  an  ttip  tower  tw-3-r-tireettmes 

. .  >.i.  —  WADE  MORRISON/The  Tuscaloosa  News 


opportunities  to  upsell  advertisers,  says 
Stewart,  once  a  Stauffer  Communications 
advertising  director  and  assistant  publisher 
until  he  bought  a  weekly  group  that  he  con¬ 
verted  to  a  commercial  printing  operation 
in  1986.  After  all,  when  even  a  one-around 
singlewide  prints  a  broadsheet,  it  prints 
three  other  pages  along  with  the  front  page. 

At  least  one  newspaper  has  been  running 
UV  inks  for  two  years.  Having  tried  both 
Flint  Ink  and  US  Ink  formulas,  “it’s  been  a 
pretty  good  success  for  us,”  says  Pressroom 
Manager  Wade  Morrison,  who  believes 
The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  is  the  first  U.S. 
paper  to  run  UV  ink  on  a  web  press. 

Equipped  with  stitch  and  trim  capability, 
the  34,781-circulation  daily  uses  UV  ink  to 
print,  among  other  things,  quarterfold 
coupon  books  or  special  products  for  itself 
or  the  New  York  Times  Co.’s  other  Alabama 
dailies;  the  cover  of  Outdoor  Alabama  mag¬ 
azine;  and  ad  inserts  for  auto  dealerships. 

Morrison  calls  UV  ink  an  alternative  to 
the  “very  different  and  more  complex”  heat¬ 
set  process.  Tuscaloosa’s  experience  dates 
from  early  2003,  when  Bob  Urillo,  senior 
manager  of  strategic  sourcing  and  contracts 
at  the  Times  Co.’s  Shared  Services  Center, 


cause  the  acrylate  resin’s  less-complex  mol¬ 
ecules  to  form  a  solid,  cross-linked  polymer. 

Heat  from  the  UV  units  aids  in  the  process, 
according  to  US  Ink.  (That  may  explain  the 
moisture  depletion  noticed  by  Stew^art.) 

To  behave  properly  on  press,  Applebaum 
explains,  “we  needed  to  build  an  ink  that 
had  a  tack  equal  to  the  conventional  prod¬ 
uct’s”  —  one  suited  to  coldset  roller  trains  so 
that  the  sheet  would  not  stick  to  the  blan¬ 
ket.  Tack  —  the  pulling  force  that  can  cause 
picking  of  the  sheet  —was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  that  of  sheetfed  formulas,  he  says. 

The  viscosity  of  the  product  is  the  same  as 
conventional  news  ink,  he  adds,  but  Flint 
makes  Arrowlith  UV  only  for  open-foun¬ 
tain  presses,  not  those  with  injector  inkers. 

Water  interaction,  too,  is  very  much  the 
same  as  with  conventional  news  inks,  “but 
the  window  is  narrower,”  says  Applebaum. 

An  operator  cannot  get  carried  away  with 
the  water  level,  as  may  happen  with  news¬ 
print.  Coated  stock  won’t  absorb  water, 
which  can  bubble  out  under  the  UV  lamps,  3 
leaving  pin-hole  print  blemishes,  he  says.  * 

But  running  UV  on  coated  stock  not  only  * 
means  low  water,  but  also  a  need  for  less  S 

ink.  Less  ink  and  immediate  curing  on  the  S 
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sheet  surface  yield  good  dot  reproduction 
and  no  ink  tracking,  Applebaum  says. 

The  resin  cures  in  under  a  tenth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  when  exposed  to  intense  UV  light  at  a 
wavelength  of 360  nanometers,  says  Prime 
UVs  Midlik,  so  presses  shouldn’t  ordinarily 
need  to  be  slowed  when  running  UV  inks. 
“We  would  properly  outfit  the  press  with  UV 
to  run  at  the  maximum  speed  of  the  press,” 
she  notes,  adding  that  Prime  retrofits  three 
installed  presses  for  every  new  one  it  equips. 

Pressrooms  tight  on  space  probably  can 
accommodate  UV  curing,  according  to 
Prime  UV.  Midlik  says  that  curing  units, 
usually  staggered,  can  face  each  other  where 
necessary,  and  that  “You  can  outfit  a  press  in 
12  inches  of  space ...  in  the  web  direction.” 

For  service  and  cleaning,  says  Schlechte, 
some  room  is  required  to  slide  the  cassette 
containing  the  UV  lamp  in  and  out  of  the 
curing  unit’s  housing,  which  also  holds  a 
reflector  and  shutter.  Maintenance,  in  fact,  is 
part  of  Prime  UVs  Smart  2100  software 
controls  system. 

Schlechte  says  a  singlewide  press  printing 
with  UV  inks  can  typically  run  up  to  35,000 
or  40,000  impressions  per  hour  when 
equipped  with  two  400-watt,  10-inch-high 
UV  lamps  on  each  side  of  the  web.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  press,  a  600-watt  lamp  on  each 
side  may  sufiice,  according  to  Midlik. 

Morrison  says  UV  inking  has  progressed 
from  “basically  a  diy-trap  system”  —  in 
which  each  color  ink  is  cured  before  the  next 
color  ink  is  applied  —  to  a  wet-trap  system. 
“We  don’t  dry  or  cure  the  ink  until  after  we’ve 
printed  all  four  colors,”  he  says.  The  lamps 


cure  it  all  “before  it  hits  the  first  lead  roller.” 

UV  inks  will  not  work  with  the  rubber 
found  on  newspaper  press  roller  coverings 
and  blankets.  Applebaum  says  a  vinyl  nitrite 
compound  is  used  on  rollers  and  another, 
known  generically  as  EPDM,  can  be  used  for 
both  blankets  and  roller  covers. 

Flint  recommends  a  mild-acid  fountain 
solution,  which  Applebaum  says  “cleans  up 
much  better”  and  can  be  used  as  well  on 
units  running  conventional  news  inks. 

Making  the  switch 

“If  you’re  not  doing  well  in  terms  of  your 
daily’s  color  reproduction,  and  you  leapfrog 
into  UVC  Wheeler  warns,  “you’re  going  to 
have  less-than-desirable  results.” 

“This  thing  had  to  be  handled  precisely,” 
says  a  similarly  cautionary  Applebaum. 
Recalling  the  first  field  tests,  he  says  printers 
had  little  free  press  time  —  which  required 
that  they  switch  back  and  forth  between  UV 
and  conventional  inks.  What’s  more,  “it’s  a 
long  learning  curve,”  says  Stewart  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  adding  that  Flint  Ink  correctly  advised 
him  that  it  would  take  three  months  or  more. 

“Everything’s  very,  very,  very  sensitive,”  says 
Stewart,  referring  to  selection  of  and  settings 
for  consumables,  which  can  differ  from  press 
to  press  in  the  same  shop.  He  also  empha¬ 
sizes  vendor  support  when  adopting  UV  ink¬ 
ing.  “Without  that,  you’re  dead  in  the  water,” 
he  says,  adding  that  he  was  “extremely 
pleased”  with  assistance  from  Flint  and  Fuji, 
which  supplied  a  platesetting  system  and 
consumables  other  than  paper  and  ink.  Fuji 
expected  its  plates  to  come  close  to  their 
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expected  250,000-copy  run  lengths  when 
used  with  UV  inks.  When  they  topped  out  at 
40,000-50,000  copies,  says  Stewart,  Fuji 
;  provided,  at  no  charge,  a  post-bake  system 
!  for  the  plates  that  restored  their  durability. 

Citing  press  capacity,  total  work,  volume  of 
UV  work  (number  and  size  of  print  jobs), 
and  issues  of  ink  plumbing  and  cleaning, 
Wheeler  says  printers  contemplating  work 
with  UV  ink  must  decide  how  they  may  best 
fit  that  work  onto  presses  and  into  schedules. 

For  UV  work,  he  continues,  some  may  rou¬ 
tinely  dedicate  one  day  to  one  color  tower,  as 
in  Tuscaloosa,  or  permanently  dedicate  one 
tower  or  press,  as  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
subsidiary  DFW  Printing  Co.  does  with  a 
narrow-web  Didde  press. 

Because  it  does  not  dry,  UV  ink  can  stay  in 
a  dedicated  unit  or  press  without  waste  or 
maintenance  problems.  Being  able  to  dedi¬ 
cate  a  time  slot  or  press  position  is  helpful 
because  the  changeover  must  be  done  right. 
Though  he  strongly  recommends  dedicating 
a  tower,  Applebaum  says  that  once  a  crew 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  changeover,  the 
procedures  are  not  time-consuming.  Morri¬ 
son  puts  Tuscaloosa’s  UV-equipped  tower’s 
tum-around  time  at  3V2  to  4  hours.  Stewart 
says  changing  to  UV  ink  takes  longer  than 
switching  back  because  “the  printing  portion 
of  the  press  has  to  be  positively  immaculate.” 

Because  oil  is  “the  one  thing  that  inhibits 
cure,”  Applebaum  explains,  care  must  be 
taken  with  wash-up  for  a  part  of  a  press  that 
periodically  runs  UV  ink.  An  unpigmented 
UV  ink  is  then  run  for  about  10  minutes  to 
condition  surfaces  before  being  removed 
with  a  roller  wash  formulated  for  UV  inking. 

While  Flint  Arrowlith  UV  relies  on  enough 
soy-derived  content  to  carry  the  Soy  Seal  of 
Approval,  it  is  not  the  soybean  oil  used  in 
place  of  the  petroleum-based  vehicle  in  some 
widely  used  news  inks.  Applebaum  says  the 
proprietary  soy-based  component  “isn’t  in  the 
oil  form.  It’s  in  the  varnish  part  of  the  ink.” 

Care  and  cost 

UV-curable  inks  have  no  VOCs,  solvents, 
or  polymerization  byproducts.  Properly 
operating  curing  units  can  produce  traces  of 
ozone  but  only  very  briefly,  as  energy  output 
passes  through  the  185nm  range  while 
powering  up,  according  to  On-Line  Energy 
Inc.  The  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  company 
supplied  UV  systems  for  DFW  Printing  and 
Nebraska  Printing  Center,  among  others. 

“There  is  no  ozone  present  in  [our]  vent¬ 
ing  process,”  says  On-Line  Energy  Marketing 
Vice  President  Craig  Blair.  Contrary  to  some 
published  precautions,  the  only  reason  for 
venting  is  to  move  heat  away  from  the  UV 
bulb,  he  says.  {eontinued  on  page  57} 
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West  Oregon,  with  tremendous  growth 
potential.  Owners  ready  to  retire.  (541) 
592.2878. 


Che  newspaper  inciustry’s 

- MEETING  place! - 

888.825.9149 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediamerger5.com 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 
or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 

EM.  1960 

ThausMMts  8oUfA|i(m9Md 
Uny  Odmas,  pTMtdMK 
LarknM299econx:aM.nM 


Southeast/MIdvifest  Northeast/Mklwest  South/Soutbwest 
David  Emnxxis  John  Szefc  Dennis  Richardson 

(888)237-7244  (845)291-7367  (731)694-2149 


Mtn.  States/West  Southwest/West 
Doug  Conarroe  Sieve  Klinger 


Radio/TV/Cable 
Bob  Uahiman 


Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiter 
(913)  897-4790 

Mid-Atlantic 
Kent  Roeder 


CorponNe  OHom: 

24212  Muacari  Court 
OanwniwtB.  MS  20682 
(301)253-5018 


WB.  Grimes 

ACompany 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


GROWING  WEEKLY,  $300,000  gross. 
Just  Listed.  Also  15  other  weeklies  in  10 
states.  Free  List.  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
broker,  P.O.  Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA 
51360.  PH:  (712)  336-2805  FAX:  (712) 
336D611. 


PUBLICATION 
FOR  SALE 

Well  established  weekly  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  5,300  in  rapidly  growing, 
desirable  community  in  the  Southeast. 
Sales  of  $650,000  in  2004.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  For  a  packet  of  further  information 
e-mail  GPC@mindspring.com  and  ask  for 
a  newspaper  information  packet.  Please 
include  your  mailing  address. 


The  monthly  magazine  Pennsylvania’s 
Path  is  for  sale.  $250,000. 

Contact:  Andrew  McCollum  Brasfield 
416  East  Miner  Street  Room  C, 

West  Chester,  PA  19382  USA 
(610)  429-9758 
ambrasfield@hotmoil.com 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
piece. 

888.825.9149 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvww.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


OFFSET  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

6  Goss  Metroline  Offset  Presses,  each 
having: 

•  7  units  with  4  color  decks 

•  Goss  Imperial  3:2  folders 

•  7  Goss  RTP’s 

•  22  3/4”  cut-off 

1  Goss  Headliner  Offest  Press  with: 

•  10  unit  and  6  color  decks 

•  Goss  Imperial  3:2  folder 

•  10  Goss  RTP’s 

•  22  2/4”  cut-off 

For  more  information,  contact: 
(313)  222-2388  Fax:  (313)  222-2100 
kpierce@dnps.com 


Mini  Color  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Nortli«ast  Industrie*,  Ine. 
Tel:  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


Your  communication  link  to  the 
newspaper  induscry'  every  week 
since  1884. 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  (] 

LASSIFIED  ADVERTISINI 

Q  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  • 

MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

•  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  VI 5D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


M  wSmm0  >tnt«Hig9nt  Inaarttng  T»ithtioiogy> 

503.850.7945  vvww.newstec.com  tcnewstsc@ao!  com 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  INLAND 

•  5-unit  GOSS  URBANITE,  1968/1972  -  very  clean,  top-notch  condition. 

•  3  GOSS  URBANITE  refurbished  units  (1000  series). 

•  GOSS  URBANITE,  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 

•10-Unit  GOSS  SC/SSC  with  SC  folder,  upper  former  &  75HP  drive,  SSC  4-high 
&  6  SC  mono  units. 

•  Two  9-Unit  GOSS/DEV  presses,  22”  Cut-off,  with  SSC  folder,  two  75HP  drives,  one  with 
SSC  4-high,  SSC  floor  units  with  DEV  stacked  units  and  one  with  SSC  4-high,  DEV  4-high, 
and  SSC  floor  unit-available  now. 

•  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (stacked  or  24  highs),  folders,  upper  formers. 

» 4-unit  HARRIS  V15C  press  1981  vintage. 

•  NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

•  Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  3/4”  cut-off  (578mm). 

•  6-unit  HARRIS  845/840  press  with  RB(i-2  folder  &  150HP  drive,  1972/80  vintage 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG’s. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
.an  Inland  Industries  Cnmnanv 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  i  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Do  you  have  problems  feeding  Insert  Stuffed  Sections?! 


If  SO. .  .your  newspaper  operation 
could  benefit  from  post-press  automation, 
ask  your  equipment  vendors  about  delivering 
new  equipment  with  the  Big  Stuff 
-  hopper  technology. 


STEPPER,  Inc 

P.O.  Box  1126  OlathB.  KS  66051 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


For  a  FREE  brochure  e-mail  us  at:  C 

^  stepper@bigstuff-stepper.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHATIF.„. 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Sales 
NATIONWIDE 

John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  7766397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


TELEMARKETING 

If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don  I  turn 
IS  around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 

|>|Q-p  dead.!  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 

work  around  it. 

WWW.4RNewspaper.com  .  Michael  Jordan 
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Increase  Revenue! 

i 

Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising 

On-Line  or 
Off-Line 
Applications. 


ProfitpacKaging,  Inc. 

,  (660)  438-7090 

profitpackaging@earthlink.net 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
**PRE-PAID  Experts** 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475iwww.metro-news.com 


Telemarketing  specialists  In  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX;  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail;  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


Securities  Industry  News  -  Source  Media 

Securities  Group  Position  is  located  at  One  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  NY.  Responsibilities 
include:  Profit  and  Loss  responsibility  for  a  weekly  operations  &  technology-based 
Business  to  Business  publication  serving  the  domestic  securities  industry.  Over  $4  million 
annual  revenue.  Paid  circulation  model.  Print,  custom  publishing  &  online  sales.  Man¬ 
agement  focus  is  on  advertising  and  circulation  sales,  as  well  as  product  and  business 
development.  Indirect  management  responsibilities  include  marketing,  and  production. 

This  position  manages  a  team  of  7.  Must  be  experienced  in  the  publishing  business,  in¬ 
cluding  ancillary  products.  These  include  product  development,  management  &  sales  for 
online,  events,  etc.  5  plus  years  experience  in  Business  to  Business  publishing,  with 
demonstrated  experience  in  developing  and  executing  go-to-market  strategies.  Demon¬ 
strated  success  selling  integrated  marketing  programs.  Knowledge  of,  and  experience 
with,  the  finance  technology  industry  is  required.  Email  resumes  with  salary  requirements 
to:  jobs@sourcemedia.com.  Please  indicate  "Publisher”  in  the  subject  heading.  Only  re¬ 
sumes  with  salary  requirements  will  be  considered. 


PUBLISHER 

Tahoe-Carson  Area  Newspapers,  family  owned  by  Swift  Newspapers,  is  seeking  a  publisher 
for  the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune  in  gorgeous  South  Lake  Tahoe.  This  highly  reputable  newspaper 
is  published  Monday-Friday  (9,500  circulation),  and  offers  unlimited  growth  opportunities  in 
a  high  profile  and  vibrant  tourist  area.  We  are  an  EOE  with  full  benefits  plan.  Our  ideal  can¬ 
didate  should  possess  an  effective  balance  of  people  skills  and  creative  business  expertise. 
We  take  our  business  seriously,  and  we  seriously  care  for  our  employees. 

Send  resume  and  compensation  expectations  to: 

John  DIMambro 

Publisher/Nevada  Appeal  &  Assistant  GM/Tahoe-Carson  Area  Newspapers 
580  Mallory  Way 
Carson  City,  Nevada.  89701. 

OR  E-mail;  jdimambro@nevadaappeal.com. 


CONTROLLER/CFO 

Lowell  Publishing  Co.,  a  division  of  MediaNews  Group,  has  an  opening  for  a 
controller/CFO  for  our  region  which  consists  of  several  dailies,  weekly  publications  and 
specialty  products.  We  are  seeking  an  experienced  newspaper  professional  who  will 
serve  as  a  strategic  partner  with  the  President  and  Publisher.  We  anticipate  continued 
growth  through  our  existing  portfolio  and  by  acquisitions  and  new  products  and  services. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  a  minimum  a  BS  in  accounting  or  a  related  field.  Ideally 
this  candidate  will  have  5-10  years  of  related  newspaper  experience.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  must  possess  excellent  organizational  and  analytical  skills,  work  well  under  pressure 
and  deadlines  and  be  able  to  manage  multiple  priorities  and  provide  strong  leadership  skills. 
This  position  is  based  in  Lowell,  MA.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package  and  a  terrific  opportunity  for  the  right  candidate.  Please  send  along  a  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to: 

Janice  Berry,  PO  Box  1477,  Lowell,  MA  01852. 

Email:  jberry@lowellsun.com 


PUBLISHER 

The  Oak  Ridger  (TN)  seeks  a  proven  executive  leader  to  replace  our  Publisher  who  will  be 
retiring.  A  proven  track  record  of  excellent  financial  results  is  a  prerequisite  along  with  a 
history  of  innovation  and  solid  people  skills. 

The  Oak  Ridger  is  a  Monday  through  Friday  newspaper  located  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 
in  a  valley  between  the  Great  Smokey  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  15  miles  northwest  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Extensive  energy  research  and  development  make  Oak  Ridge  a  re¬ 
nowned  research  center.  The  School  system  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation.  If  you  are 
ready  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  compete,  this  is  the  ideal  situation.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

Morris  Publishing  Group 
Attn:  Mark  Cohen  (c/o  Publisher) 

P.O.  Box  1949 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231 
Or  Email:  jobs@morris.com 
EOE 


AQUISmONS 

For  the  Western  Mountain  States.  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Company,  the  Nation’s  Number 
#1  Brokerage  firm  seeks  a  "deal  maker” 
for  the  Western  Region.  Ideal  candidate 
should  have  strong  sales  drive  and 
in-depth  industry  knowledge. 

Associate  must  be  prepared  to  the  hit 
the  ground  running.  Will  be  expected  to 
quickly  assess  markets;  identify,  create 
and  maintain  revenue  generating  relation¬ 
ships  with  potential  merger  candidates. 
Previous  M&A  experience  and  active 
rolodex  desirable.  This  is  a  commis¬ 
sion-only  position  offering  exceptional 
earnings  potential.  E-mail  your  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume,  in  confidence,  to: 

Lgrimes299@comcast.net. 
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Growing  regional  niche  publishing  compa¬ 
ny  needs  group  publisher  to  retain  and 
grow  revenue  of  existing  and  planned 
glossy,  consumer  magazine  titles. 
Experienced,  seasoned  magazine  profes¬ 
sional  with  successful  track  record  of 
more  than  15  years.  Senior  level  position 
reporting  to  Board  of  Directors.  Chicago 
area.  Salary/bonus/benefits/equity  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Submit  resume  in  confidence  to: 

assocpublr@aoi.com 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DIRECTOR 

The  Blade,  located  in  Toledo,  Ohio  is 
searching  for  a  seasoned  Human  Re¬ 
source  professional  to  fill  the  position  of 
Director,  Human  Resources.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  giving  consultative  support 
to  company  executives  on  strategic  per¬ 
formance  matters.  Managing  labor  rela¬ 
tions  matters  including  grievance  and  ne¬ 
gotiation  processes.  Administration  of  all 
human  resource  and  payroll  functions  for 
a  Company  with  approximately  800  em¬ 
ployees.  Coordination  of  plan  sponsor’s 
participation  in  Taft  Hartley  Health  and 
Welfare,  Pension  and  Savings  Trusts. 

The  candidate  will  possess  6-10  years  of 
experience.  Operational  experience  and 
labor  relations  knowledge,  experience 
and  a  background  serving  as  chief  nego¬ 
tiator  is  imperative.  Bachelor  degree  in 
Human  Resources  or  related  field  re¬ 
quired.  An  advanced  degree  is  preferred. 
E-mail  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
hr@toledoblade.com,  or  mail  to:  Human 
Resources  Department,  The  Blade,  541 
North  Superior  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43660.  FAX:  (419)  724^080  EOE 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

Seeking  display  sales  representatives,  classified  sales  manager,  online  sales  manager, 
and  specialty  product  sales  representatives  for  our  Naples  &  Bonita  Springs,  Florida  offices. 
Enjoy  the  South  West  Florida  lifestyle  and  prosper  in  a  growth  market.  We  are 
growing  and  expanding  our  products  and  services.  Join  our  team  of  sales  professionals 
in  selling  our  advertising  products  and  partner  with  local  businesses  in  developing  their 
advertising  strategy. 

We  are  seeking  highly  motivated  and  experienced  sales  professionals.  Excellent  relation- 
shipbuilding  skills  required  to  increase  customer  advertising  through  aggressive  pro¬ 
specting  and  development  of  territories.  We  offer  a  competitive  performance-based 
compensation  plan  with  excellent  earning  potential  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
program.  Forward  resumes  and  contact  information  to: 

hr^aplesnews.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Successful  and  growing  small  New  England  group  seeks  a  solid,  experienced,  re- 
sults-oriented  Classified  Pro  to  lead  Classified  Sales  for  our  Daily  and  five  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  are  located  in  a  beautiful  rural  setting  with  skiing  and  great  outdoor  sports.  We 
are  seeking  someone  who  can  take  charge,  organize,  train  and  direct  a  strong  team. 

The  successful  candidate  will  demonstrate  strong  hands-on  sales  leadership  skills 
through  hiring,  training,  coaching  and  excellent  motivational  skills.  Also  essential  is  devel¬ 
oping  market  strategies,  monitoring  performance  and  possessing  strong  communication 
skills.  The  ideal  candidate  june  be  number  two  or  number  three  in  a  Classified  Operation 
and  possess  successful  management  skills. 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation  and  benefit  package.  Interested  candidates  should 
mail  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Box  3851,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway, 
7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003  or  E-mail  to: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com.  Please  reference  3851  in  subject  line. 


CLASSIFIED  RECRUITMENT  MANAGER 

North  Jersey  Media  Group,  one  of  NJ’s  leading  newspaper  and  publishing  companies,  has 
an  opening  for  a  highly-skilled  classified  advertising  manager.  Must  implement  strategies 
to  increase  recruitment  &  employment  advertising  revenue  to  reach  corporate  quotas  for 
all  products,  including  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  Internet.  Will  also  develop  plan 
for  revenue  growth  &  report  accurate  income  analysis  of  all  products. 

Responsibilities  include  management  of  inside  and  outside  sales  staff,  as  well  as  coordi¬ 
nating  with  the  Internet  division  sales  team,  performance  review  process,  review  of  new 
product  technology,  and  comparison  of  competitive  products.  Also,  coordinating  job  sec¬ 
tions  and  overseeing  events  and  other  career  products.  Must  have  3-5  years  newspaper 
sales  experience,  preferably  in  classified.  Classified  recruitment  advertising  experience 
highly  desired.  Familiarity  with  employment  product  vendors,  especially  in  new  technology, 
resume  match  services,  etc.,  required.  Must  be  familiar  with  recruitment  ad  agencies, 
staffing  and  recruiting  companies.  Proficiency  in  Word,  Excel,  Outlook  and  type  40  wpm. 

E-mail:  wprecruiting@northjersey.com  Or  FAX  to  (201)  457-2508 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 


Excellent  career  opportunity  for  ambitious,  sales-motivated  person.  Successful  candidate 
will  develop  and  manage  sales  staff  in  the  affluent  West  Chicago  suburbs.  You  will 
lead  and  motivate  the  sales  staff  to  achieve  revenue  effectives  and  develop  improved 
customer  relations.  Three  years  of  successful  print  advertising  sales/management 
experience,  excellent  communication  skills,  strong  personal  selling  skills  and  proven 
leadership  abilities  are  required.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation/benefit  package 
to  the  right  candidate.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to; 

Box  3876,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 
OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3876  in  the  subject  line,  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Union,  a  family  owned  daily  newspaper  in  Grass  Valley,  CA  is  seeking  a  retail  advertising 
manager  to  lead  our  established  sales  force  to  the  next  level.  Must  have  24  years 
of  advertising  management  experience  with  a  newspaper  or  other  news  related  media 
and  know  how  to  motivate,  train,  reach  and  exceed  goals  with  integrity,  professionalism 
and  a  good  sense  of  humor.  We  offer  a  competitive  benefits  package  in  an  area  with  high 
quality  of  life  conveniently  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

To  apply  send  resume  to  Richard  Esposito,  Associate  Publisher,  The  Union,  464  Sutton 
Way,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945. 

E-mail:  richarde@theunion.com 


Advertising 
Saies  Manager 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  the  Southeast's  largest  newspaper, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 

Responsibilities  include  the  management  of  outside  sales  account 
executives  and  growing  revenue  and  market  share  for  print  and  internet 
employment  advertising. 

This  position  requires  a  proven  track  record  in  sales  and  management. 
College  degree  and  advertising  sales  background  preferred.  Excellent 
organizational,  communication  and  time  management  skills  are  a 
must.  Knowledge  of  the  internet  and  basic  computer  skills  required. 
Ideal  candidate  must  also  possess  the  ability  to  thrive  in  a  fast-paced, 
deadline-driven  environment  and  be  self  directed  with  the  ability  to 
work  independently. 


1  Full  benefits  package  includes;  I 

•  Competitive  Salary 

•  Paid  vacation 

•  Paid  comprehensive  training 

•  Car  allowance 

•  Excellent  dental/medical/life  benefits 

•  Expense  account 

•  401K 

•  Retirement  plan 

V 

y 

To  apply,  please  email  your  resume  to:  |  I 

ajesm@ajcapply.com  ^ 

ajcjobs.Al  I 

m  V  where  atlanta  goes  to  work 


—  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  Drug-Free  Work  Environment 


CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Connecticut  Post,  (77,573  daily;  89,009  Sunday),  a  MediaNews  Group  newspaper  in 
Bridgeport  CT,  is  seeking  an  experienced  Circulation  Executive  with  excellent  marketing 
skills. 

We  are  looking  for  a  results-oriented  manager  who  brings  energy  and  creativity  to  the 
job.  Ideal  candidate  should  possess  excellent  communication  skills,  attention  to  detail, 
good  analytical  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  within  a  fast-paced  environment.  Also,  must 
have  strong  knowledge  of  ABC  rules  and  regulations.  Competitive  salary,  bonus  and  ben¬ 
efits  package. 

Candidates  should  forward  their  resumes,  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to 
sferguson@ctpost.com 
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ADVERTISING 


ONLINE  SALES 
MANAGERS 

Advance  Internet  company  seeks  two  ex¬ 
perienced,  driven,  results-oriented  and 
passionate  online  sales  managers  for 
NJ.com.  One  position  to  oversee  the 
classified  sales  efforts,  and  the  other  po¬ 
sition  to  oversee  the  general  sales  team. 

NJ.com  is  the  largest  local  news  and  in¬ 
formation  site  in  New  Jersey  with  a  very 
powerful  audience  of  1.1  million  uniques 
monthly.  Candidates  should  have  a  solid 
track  record  of  producing  results  either 
in  the  newspaper  industry  or  Internet  me¬ 
dia  sales  field.  We  are  looking  for  individ¬ 
uals  who  want  to  grow  within  the  organi¬ 
zation,  possess  strong  leadership  and 
communication  skills.  Being  a  team  play¬ 
er  is  a  must.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  and  requirements  to; 

Opportunities@nj.com 
Resumes  will  be  kept  confidential 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
DIRECTOR 

The  Douglas  County  Sentinel  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  Circulation  Sales 
Director.  The  right  candidate  for  this  po¬ 
sition  must  be  multi-task  oriented,  with 
previous  circulation  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience. 

This  position  will  also  be  responsible  for 
our  day-to-day  circulation  office  opera¬ 
tions,  and  a  small  staff  of  full  and 
part-time  employees  of  a  Daily,  a  weekly, 
and  a  TMC.  Douglas  County  is  located 
30  minutes  west  of  Downtown  Atlanta. 
Close  enough  to  take  the  advantage,  but 
far  enough  away  to  enjoy  the  quality  of 
life.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plan 
and  excellent  benefits  package  that  in¬ 
cludes  medical,  dental,  vacation  and 
401K.  You  may  also  fax  resume  to: 

FAX:  (770)949-7556 
Or  E-mail: 

mlynch@douglascountysentinel.com. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  -  Pacific,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Tokyo,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
circulation  professional  to  guide  the  circulation  team  in  a  challenging  environment.  The 
military  market  overseas  is  not  your  normal  RTZ.  The  ideal  candidate  would  be  willing  to 
travel  to  locations  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  potentially  the  world.  If  you  have  ideas  on 
how  to  reach  that  difficult  18  -  34  year  old  age  group,  this  is  the  environment  for  you. 

The  successful!  candidate  would  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  internal  controls 
in  circulation  related  accounting,  sales  and  operations  reporting,  personnel,  sales  and 
marketing,  inventory,  building  and  vehicle  maintenance  at  all  Pacific  field  offices.  College 
degree  or  five  years  of  solid  newspaper  management  along  with  experiences  with  Bellatrix 
and  /or  DSI  are  a  plus.  This  is  a  key  position  with  planning,  and  budgetary  skills  are  a 
must.  Microsoft  Outlook,  Excel,  Word  and  PowerPoint  used  at  all  locations.  Must  be  U.S. 
citizen.  For  more  information  about  this  challenging  and  personally  rewarding 
position,  vist:  www.stripes.corn/jobs.html.  E-mail  resumes  (MSWord  or  ASCII  format)  and 
salary  history  by  May  31st,  to: 

Jobs-pss@stripes.osd.mil  Or  FAX:  (Oil) 81-3-3403-5493. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Are  you:  Innovative?  Aggressive?  Results  oriented?  If  so,  we  may  have  the  perfect  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you!  We  are  a  60K  morning  newspaper  in  a  market  that  offers  a  tremendous 
growth  opportunity. 

As  the  leader  in  Circulation  Sales,  you  will  be  charged  with  building  home  delivery  through 
telemarketing,  crewing  and  kiosk  sales.  Knowledge  of  ABC,  Single  Copy,  NIE  and  third 
party  bulk  sales  is  also  important.  We  offer  a  great  work  environment  and  compensation 
package  to  match.  We  are  a  privately  owned  newspaper  that  offers  the  resources 
needed  to  grow.  Interested  candidates  should  mail  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  Box  3866 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
Please  reference  3866  in  subject  heading 


CIRCULATION  SALES  AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Sun-Sentinel,  Tribune's  high-powered  multi-media  operation  in  South  Florida  is 
seeking  a  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Manager.  This  position  reports  to  Circulation 
Director  and  is  responsible  for  directing  and  managing  Circulation  Sales,  Strategic  Mar¬ 
keting,  Customer  Service,  NIE,  third  party  distribution  efforts. 

Responsibilities  include:  Directing  the  development  and  implemen  ation  of  short  and  long 
range  sales  programs  executed  to  secure  new  home  delivery  subscriptions  through  tele¬ 
marketing  and  circulation  sales  vendor  efforts.  Direct  the  organization,  planning  and  control 
for  the  operation  of  Circulation  Marketing  assuring  circulation  growth  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Home  Delivery  marketing,  strategic  marketing,  sales  and  retention  programs. 
Single  Copy  Retail  merchandising  programs  and  NIE  initiatives.  Direct  the  operations  of  the 
Customer  Contact  Center,  Sales  Entry  and  Verification,  and  Subscriber  reporting  including 
the  development,  implementation  and  staff  administration  of  the  department  goals,  policies 
and  budget.  Manage  expense  budget  of  $9  M. 

Requirements:  Bacheloris  Degree,  7-t-  years  experience  in  positions  of  increasing  man¬ 
agement  responsibility.  Possess  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  areas  of  Circulation  op¬ 
erations. 

E-mail:  jcthompson@tribune.com  Or  FAX:  (954)  425-1518 


New  York  state  daily  newspaper  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  circulation  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  hands-on  approach.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  home  delivery,  single  Copy,  NIE, 
and  ABC  reporting  is  required.  Must  be 
creative  and  able  to  implement  success¬ 
ful  circulation  growth  strategies.  Please 
send  resume  to: 

Publisher 
20  Lake  Avenue 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 
Or  E-mail: 

mosullivan@joumalregister.com 


■ 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


Looking  for  a  new  challenge  in  newspaper  sales?  If  you  are  a  self-motivated,  creative 
sales  person  with  proven  marketing  &  sales  success  within  the  newspaper  industry,  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Valassis  Communications,  Inc.  (VCD  is  a  leader  in  the  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  industry  and  one  of  Fortune  magazine’s  “100  Best  Companies  to  Work  For  in  n 
America”. 

Our  ideal  candidate  should  have  previous  success  with  multi  million  dollar  quotas,  possess 
quality  management  skills,  be  able  to  develop  and  execute  creative  marketing 
plans,  and  embrace  consultative  selling  tactics.  Additionally,  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and 
proficiency  in  MS-Word,  PowerPoint  and  Excel  are  preferred.  Minimum  of  7  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Valassis  offers  a  competitive  salary  package  with  benefits  including  medical,  dental, 
401(k),  and  profit  sharing.  To  learn  more  about  us,  please  visit  our  website: 
www.valassis.com.  To  apply,  mail  a  resume  to:  Valassis  Inc.,  Attn.  Yulanda  Harris,  19975 
Victor  Parkway,  Livonia,  Ml.  48152. 

FAX:  (734)  5914994  Or  E-mail:  hr@valassis.com 
EOE/Drug  Testing  Empbyer 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

■Albert  Schweitzer 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


If  you  don  t  see  a 


CATEdOKV  THAT  firs  YOHH  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- wwvv.editorandpublisher.com - 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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EDITORIAL 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 


EDITOR 

Mundo  Hispanico,  one  of  the  nations 
leading  Hispanic  newspapers,  is  inter¬ 
viewing  for  the  position  of  Editor.  The  po¬ 
sition  would  answer  directly  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Mundo  Hispanico  is  now  owned  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  and  is 
preparing  for  significant  expansion.  Appli¬ 
cants  would  need  extensive  journalism 
experience  and  must  have  the  long-range 
vision  to  oversee  a  growing  newsroom. 
Send  resume  to: 

Alex.taylor®ajc.com 
Or  FAX  to:  (404)  526-5199 


MARKETING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  Central  California  McClatchy  Newspaper,  seeks  a  Director  to  develop 
and  lead  our  direct  marketing  sales,  fulfillment  and  research  teams.  Qualified  applicants 
will  have  minimum  3  years  sales  management  with  a  proven  track  record  in  managing  the 
direct  marketing  function.  Research  background  helpful.  Must  have  solid  leadership,  or¬ 
ganizational  and  sales  skills. 

Ability  to  effectively  present  and  produce  direct  marketing  sales  and  research 
information.  Experience  in  strategic  planning,  facilitating  change,  balancing  multiple  priori¬ 
ties.  Strong  interpersonal  skills,  coaching  and  computer  proficiency  (Word  and  Excel),  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  and  the  ability  to  partner  with  management  group  to  accomplish 
short-term  and  long-term  goals  of  the  newspaper.  Competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
plus  excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

The  Fresno  Bee 
Julie  Porter,  1626  E  Street, 

Fresno,  CA  93786 

OR  E-mail  to:  jporter@fresnobee.com.  EOE. 


DIRECTOR 

Daily  newspaper  in  Miami  seeks  research 
director.  Person  would  design  question¬ 
naires,  oversee  data  compilation  and 
analysis  for  surveys  and  several 
signature  sections. 

Computer  skills  and  database  experience 
a  must.  Two  to  three  years  of  survey 
and  research  work  for  publications  pre¬ 
ferred. 

FAX:  (305)  347-6626 
Attn:  Research  Director  Position 


cygnus 

Business  Media 

1 233  Janesville  Ave..  Fort  Atkinson.  Wl  53538 

MARKETING  MANAGER 

Newspaper  Launch  Opportunity 

•  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor 

•  Be  part  of  this  exciting  new  venture 

•  Report  directly  to  the  Group  Vice  President. 

New  initiative  at  Cygnus  Business  Media  requires  a  hands-on  manager  with  strong  editorial 
background  and  understanding  of  marketing.  Prior  newsletter  experience  required. 

E-mail:  newsletters@cygnusb2b.com 
FAX:  (920)568-3784 
EOE 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

A  daily  located  in  Northeastern  USA  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the 
Pressroom  Manager  position.  The  loca¬ 
tion  offers  an  affordable  cost  of  living 
and  all  other  advantages  of  a  small  city. 

The  candidate  must  be  ready  to  work  as 
a  hands-on  manager.  Our  candidate  will 
have  a  strong  background  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  and  good  problem  solving  skills. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  3872,  Editor  & 
Publisher  Classifeds,  770  Broadway, 
7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003.  Or 
E-mail,  with  Box  3872  in  subject  line: 
dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com. 

EOE 


PRESSMAN  WANTED 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING:  Press  Forman 
for  six-unit  Goss  Community  Press  in 
West  Point,  MS.  Responsible  for  daily 
printing  of  two  morning  newspapers. 
Competitive  salary,  group  health  and  life 
insurance,  paid  vacations,  paid  holidays, 
sick  leave  and  401(k)  plan  available  . 
Send  resume  to  Don  Norman,  Publisher 
%  Starkville  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1068, 
Starkville,  MS.  39760. 

OR  FAX  to:  (662)  324-8092 
E-mail: 

sdnpub@starkvilledailynews.com. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Nights 

Looking  for  an  experienced,  energetic  and  hands-on  Production  Manager.  The  successful 
candidate  will  possess:  Strong  press  room  experience  as  department  manager  or 
number  2  with  at  least  3-5  years  experience  as  manager.  Single  width  offset  experience 
with  GOSS  Urbanite,  Community  or  Dauphin  430  or  440.  Strong  mechanical  &  maintenance 
background.  Have  excellent  supervisory,  interpersonal  and  time  management  skills. 
Have  excellent  planning,  analytical  and  troubleshooting  skills.  Strong  verbal  and  written 
communications  skills.  College  degree  preferred,  but  work  experience  will  be  strongly 
considered.  Strong  Computer  skills/  Microsoft  office  software. 

Responsible  specifically  for  Press  Room  and  CTP  Plate  Room  as  well  as  overall  nightly 
production  of  multiple  newspapers  and  some  commercial  work.  Directly  responsible  for 
Press  &  Plate  department  operations,  maintenance,  hiring,  training,  planning,  scheduling 
and  budgeting  of  southeast  production  facility.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  we  enjoy 
a  drug  free  workplace.  Successful  pre-employment  drug  screening  required.  A  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  bonus  and  benefit  package  awaits  the  ideal  candidate.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
confidential  resume  and  must  include  salary  history  to:  Box  3874,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Or  E-mail  to: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com.  Please  reference  3874  in  subject  line 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune,  a  30,000  circulation,  and  a  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  newspaper, 
seeks  experienced  press  operator  to  run  our  brand  new  ManRoland  Uniset  press.  We  are 
one  of  the  first  in  operation  to  run  three-pages  wide. 

Candidates  must  have  5  to  7  years  experience  with  excellent  knowledge  of  ink  and  water 
balance,  press  unit  maintenance,  high-speed  press  experience,  and  understanding  of 
page  layout.  Jaw-folder  experience  preferred.  We  also  print  a  significant  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  work  so  a  high  standard  of  quality  is  imperative. 

Please  send  resume  and  references  to:  Ron  Garcia,  Production  Director,  Bismarck 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  5516,  Bismarck,  ND  58506-5516. 


PRESSROOM 


POST  PRESS  MANAGER 

Comprint  Printing,  a  division  of  Post-New- 
sweek  Media,  is  seeking  a  dynamic  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  mechanically  savvy,  but  can 
also  handle  the  demands  and  administra¬ 
tive  details  of  managing  a  diverse  depart¬ 
ment  of  full  time  and  causal  employees. 
Ideal  candidate  should  have  inserting, 
bindery  and  mailroom  experience,  as 
well  as  experience  with  budgeting.  We 
are  a  fast-paced,  24  hour-day  operation 
Monday-Saturday. 

We  offer  a  competitive  benefits  package. 
This  is  a  great  career  opportunity  for  the 
right  individual.  Send  salary  history  and 
resume  to: 

John  Payne,  Director  of  Printing 
9030  Comprint  Ckxirt 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 
E-mail:  jpayne@gazette.net 
Or  FAX:  (301)  670-2593 
EOE 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PUBUCATION 

SPECIALIST 

Candidate  will  train  and  support  the 
newspaper  and  magazine’s  layout  soft¬ 
ware.  50%  travel  is  required. 

Mac  and  Windows  operating  systems  ex¬ 
pertise,  a  knowledge  of  printing  produc¬ 
tion  process,  and  problem-solving  skills 
are  key  requirements  for  this  position. 
AppleScript  ability  a  plus. 

E-mail:  careers@maned.com 
or  FAX:  (215)  886-5681 
Attn:  Trainer  Position 


SALES 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 

We  seek  a  sales  representative  in  the 
Southeast  to  sell  King  Features 
Syndicate  content  and  services  to  news¬ 
papers,  publications  and  Web  sites. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  self-mo¬ 
tivated,  enthusiastic  and  tenacious.  He  or 
she  will  have  excellent  communication 
skills,  be  able  to  build  and  maintain  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  and  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  sales  and  customer  serv¬ 
ice.  Newspaper  experience  is  a  plus. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  commis¬ 
sion  and  company  car.  E-mail  resumes 
to:  kfsjobs@hearst.com 
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ALL  THE  TIME. 


iadf  bird  deedli 


Introducing  the  NEW 


Keeping  pace  with  the  ever-expanding  media  universe  requires 
speed  and  access,  getting  the  in-depth,  up-to-date  information  you 
need  to  compete  and  succeed.  That's  why  we've  launched  the  new 
Mediaweek.com. 


Redesigned  and  enhanced  —  with  twice  as  much  exclusive  Web 
content  —  Mediaweek.com  is  now  your  24/7  online  source  for  a 
wealth  of  information 


you  won  t  tind  anywhere  else.  You  II  have 
access  to  breaking  news  stories  and  expanded  coverage  in  six  key 
media  categories  —  network  TV/syndication,  cable  television,  TV  stations,  interactive,  print  and  radio. 
Subscribers  will  also  have  online  access  to  the  current  issue  of  Mediaweek  magazine,  as  well  as  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  departments  designed  to  keep  you  up  to  speed  on  the  latest  media  trends  and  opportunities. 


You'll  find  the  new  Medlaweek.coni 
offers  so  much  more  than  any  other  industry  news  sourc 

For  all  media,  all  the  time,  go  to  www.mediaweek.com, 


EDITORS 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

*  Doilies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rotes  ond  circulotion 

*  Reoch  contocts  in  monogement,  edit,  *  Identify  ond  torget  speciol  editions  and  magazines 
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{continued  from  page  56)  Rxcept  for  one 

study  in  which  start-up  added  only  a  few 
parts  per  billion  to  background  ozone  levels, 
any  ozone  in  air  exhausted  under  pressure 
has  not  been  measurable,  Blair  says. 

Personal  precautions  for  UV  inks  and  news 
inks  are  similar.  While  soap-and-water 
wash-up  is  usually  adequate,  contact  should 
be  avoided  and  gloves  or  barrier  creams  are 
recommended,  regardless  of  the  chemistry 
being  used,  according  to  US  Ink.  Installation 
and  operation  also  should  ensure  that  opera¬ 
tors  are  shielded  from  the  intense  UV  output. 

UV  inks’  environmental  benefits  extend  as 
much  to  the  product  as  to  production.  When 
recovered  for  recycling,  paper  printed  with 
the  polymer  may  be  de-inked  using  the  exist¬ 
ing  flotation  process,  according  to  US  Ink. 

Prospective  users  also  will  be  happy  with 
Stewart’s  comment  on  cost:  “The  capital  in¬ 
vestment  was  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  be 
...  to  go  heatset.”  But  in  determining  if  they 
will  have  the  business  to  justify  the  invest¬ 
ment,  newspapers  must  consider  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  and  the  inks’  higher  price. 

On  a  press  in  full-time  production  running 
up  to  45,000  impressions  per  hour  and  using 
only  UV-curable  inks,  maintenance  of  a  four- 
lamp  UV  system  would  likely  cost  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  per  year,  according  to 
Prime  UVs  Midlik.  Contributing  to  that  total 
cost  are  UV  bulbs.  Each  runs  about  $200, 
she  says,  and  will  need  to  be  replaced  once  or 


twice  a  year,  depending  on  use. 

As  for  the  ink,  though  “it  could 
end  up  being  three  times  the  cost 
of  conventional  ink,”  says  Flint’s 
Harbin,  the  mileage  may  be  up  to 
twice  that  of  conventional  inks. 
Also,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
products  printed,  the  ratio  of  color 
ink  to  black  ink  will  likely  be  high¬ 
er  in  printing  with  UV-cured  ink 
than  with  news  ink.  But  unlike 
the  latter,  UV  inks  have  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  black  and 
color.  Harbin  explains  that  while 
pigments  are  the  most  expensive 
ingredient  in  news  inks,  pushing 
up  the  cost  of  color,  monomers, 
oligomers,  and  photoinitiators  are 
the  most  costly  components  of  UV 
inks,  contributing  equally  to  black 
and  color  products. 

RA.  Kerley  Ink  Engineers,  in 
Broadview,  Ill.,  is  “doing  some  UV 
ink,”  but  it  is  not  a  major  product, 
says  Senior  Account  Executive 
Charles  de  la  Rock.  Inserts  can  be 
satisfactorily  printed  with  conven¬ 
tional  offset  inks,  he  says,  adding, 
“I  don’t  know  that  it  would  be 
applicable  to  the  [price-driven]  newspaper 
industry.”  He  allows,  however,  that  higher  oil 
and  pigment  prices  may  shrink  the  cost 
difference  between  news  and  UV  inks. 

De  la  Rock  predicts  UV  ink  pricing  will 
stay  high  because  one  ingredient  is  in  very 
short  supply,  and  chemical  companies,  he 
says,  have  been  holding  back  on  it. 

Since  the  shut-down  of  one  production 
plant,  “acrylic  acid  is  in  short  supply,”  Harbin 
says.  The  closure  affected  the  costs  of  many 
products  that  use  the  acid  or  chemicals  made 
from  it.  While  smaller  suppliers  may  face  raw 
materials  shortages,  Harbin  adds,  Flint  has 
agreements  that  ensure  their  availability. 

Impression  Inks  Vice  President  Ronald 
Henderson  puts  the  price  of  conventional  ink 
at  $1  to  $2  per  pound  and  the  price  of  UV- 
curable  ink  at  $6  to  $7  per  pound.  Though  it 
does  not  now  supply  UV  inks.  Impression 
Inks  has  recently  been  considering  such  a 
product  because  some  manufacturers  of 
smaller  presses  are  including  UV  curing 
units,  he  says.  The  company  will  respond  to 
market  demand,  say  Henderson  and  Jesse 
Samaniego,  one  of  his  three  partners  at  the 
Fort  Worth  ink  supplier. 

Interest  at  lithe,  f lexo  sites 

UV-curable  inks  for  coldset  web  presses 
are  formulated  for  offset  lithography.  But  not 
all  UV-curable  inks  are  for  offset  lithography, 
and  not  every  newspaper  runs  an  offset  press. 


About  three  dozen  U.S.  dailies  are  printed 
by  flexography,  which  applies  water-based 
inks  directly  from  a  doctored  anilox  roller  to 
a  polymer  relief  plate.  But  while  UV  inks  are 
available  for  other  flexo  markets,  neither  big 
ink  maker  sells  a  news  flexo  ink.  US  Ink’s 
Wheeler  says  he  is  unaware  of  such  a  prod¬ 
uct,  though  he  acknowledges  UV  use  in  flexo 
package  printing.  Flint  makes  no  flexo  UV 
ink,  which  would  require  an  entirely  new  for¬ 
mulation  to  be  compatible  with  a  newspaper 
flexo  press’  short  ink  train,  says  Applebaum. 

“Flint  does  have  an  ink  that  can  be  used  on 
newspaper  flexo  presses,”  insists  Midlik.  So 
far,  says  Schlechte,  Prime  UV  has  “a  lot  of 
flexo  ink  installs,  but  not  on  newspapers.” 
That  may  change.  “We’re  in  the  process ...  of 
quoting  a  MAN  Roland  fle.xo  press,”  says 
Prime  UV  Sales  Vice  President  Erich  Midlik, 
confirming  that  the  site  is  a  U.S.  newspaper. 
UV  curing  on  such  a  press,  he  adds,  can  be 
done  as  easily  as  on  a  coldset  web  offset  press. 

In  addition  to  the  few  strictly  commercial 
coldset  web  offset  printers  that  have  begun 
using  UV-curable  inks,  at  least  four  newspa¬ 
per  production  sites  have  expressed  an  inter¬ 
est  the  product’s  potential.  With  dailies 
ranging  from  midsized  to  major  metro,  the 
four  represent  different  newspaper  groups. 

In  Lincoln,  Stewart  says,  “we  have  gotten  a 
number  of  phone  calls,”  including  one  from  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  “far-eastern  Iowa”  — 
suggesting  yet  another  large  newspaper 
group’s  possible  interest. 

Pondering  prospects  of  adding  UV-curing 
capability  at  The  Indianapolis  Star,  Opera¬ 
tions  Director  Bill  Bolger  sees  the  investment 
question  as  one  of  product  versus  capacity: 

“If  we  build  it,  will  they  come?  You  can’t  real¬ 
ly  quote  if  you  don’t  have  the  capability.” 

The  254,437-circulation  Gannett  daily  has 
a  new  production  plant  housing  an  MAN 
Roland  Geoman  doublewide  offset  press. 
Though  it  can  pursue  monthly  publications, 
those  contracts  are  won  mostly  on  price,  he 
says.  The  upsell  charge,  he  says,  can’t  make 
the  UV  option  too  expensive  for  customers. 

Though  the  Star  has  “a  little  bit  of  capaci¬ 
ty”  available,  Bolger  says,  it  has  picked  up  an 
advertiser’s  1.5-million-copy,  four-  to  eight- 
page  weekly  product  that  may  allow  it  to 
back  off  on  any  push  for  UV.  But  the  press¬ 
room  still  has  “holes”  in  its  schedule  and  a 
gluer  at  the  folder  to  handle  commercial  jobs. 

For  now,  other  items  on  the  Star’s  agenda 
include  “trying  to  finish  a  CTP  installation” 
and  continued  testing  of  low-set-oft’inks, 
which  Bolger  says  could  be  adopted  instead 
of  UV-curable  ink.  For  the  latter  to  be  a  feasi¬ 
ble  alternative  offering,  he  says,  “we  need  to 
know  we  can  do  it  economically  on  shorter 
runs”  or  find  customers  with  longer  runs.  S 
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chronicled  her  year  in  a  chapter  of  War 
Tom:  Stories  of  War from  the  Women 
Reporters  Who  Covered  Vietnam,  published 
by  Random  House  in  2002.) 

Bartimus  spent  nearly  two  more  decades 
at  AP  —  becoming  the  wire  services  first 
female  bureau  chief  (in  Alaska),  taking  on 
other  assignments  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  winning  many  awards  (as  well 
as  two  Pulitzer  Prize  nominations)  dong 
the  way.  But  in  1993,  she  was  finally  forced 
to  leave  after  her  body  could  no  longer 
handle  the  daily  rigors  of  journalism. 

Then  three  years  spent  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  also  proved  to  be  too 
demanding,  as  Bartimus  tried  to  give  her 
all  to  students  while  periodically  battling 
inflammations,  pneumonia,  asthma,  and 
other  elements  of  her  condition.  She  also 
missed  writing. 

In  1996,  Bartimus  and  her  husband  — 
joumalist-tumed-teacher  Dean  Wariner  — 
moved  to  a  rural  area  of  Hawaii.  They  had 
been  there  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
found  that  her  health  improved  each  time. 
“I  do  well  here,”  she  said  during  a  phone 
interview  from  the  Aloha  State. 

Bartimus’  husband  quickly  found  a  full¬ 
time  position  teaching  sixth  grade,  but  she 
was  still  jobless.  “The  day  Dean  started,  I 
packed  his  lunch,  and,  after  he  left,  asked 
myself,  ‘Now  what?’”  she  recalled. 

Luckily,  Bartimus  had  many  journalism 
friends  and  colleagues  who  encouraged  her 
to  keep  writing,  but  it  took  two  years  to  find 
a  column  voice  after  a  career  of  stories  not 
written  in  the  first  person.  She  began  self- 
distributing  “Among  Friends”  in  1998  (via 
her  Women  Syndicate)  and  signed  30-plus 
newspapers  —  leading  four  major  syndi- 


From  Saigon  to  syndication 


Tad  Bartimus  in  a  recent  photo 
(above)  and  riding  a  helicopter 
during  her  1973-74  stint  as 
a  Vietnam  War  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press. 
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Bartimus  in  Montana 
in  1988,  after  becom¬ 
ing  AP’s  first  female 
special  correspondent. 


H  everyday  life  and 

tell  them  with  great 
compassion  and 
beautiful  sentences.” 

Washington  Post 
staff  writer  Patricia 

column  addresses 
readers  who  are  all 
too  often  overlooked 
in  the  pages  of  our 
daily  newspapers,  and  who  might  hold  one 
of  the  keys  to  turning  around  the  troubling 
decline  in  print  circulation.  Tad  gets  an  in¬ 
credibly  warm  response  from  readers  —  not 
Beltway  readers,  not  the  literary  or  political 
in-crowd,  but  equally  intelligent  readers.” 

Sullivan  set  up  the  columnist’s  Web  site, 
TadBartimus.com,  which  gets  about 
20,000  hits  a  month. 

Handling  the  columnist’s  reader  mail  is 
Nancy  Lankford,  retired  associate  director 
of  the  University  of  Missouri’s  Western 
Historical  Manuscript  Collection  —  where 
the  papers  of  Bartimus  are  housed  as  part 
of  the  National  Women  &  Media  Collec¬ 
tion.  “Tad  has  a  gift  for  bringing  issues 
down  to  a  personal  level  and  makes  people 
feel  that  she  understands  what  they  go 
through  themselves,”  said  Lankford.  “When 
people  write,  they  frequently  want  to  tell 
her  about  their  own  experience  related  to 
whatever  the  subject  is.  In  other  words, 
people  bond  with  her.” 

Many  of  those  bonding  with  Bartimus 
are  teens  and  young  adults  —  two  groups 
newspapers  crave  as  readers.  One  way  she 
keeps  in  touch  with  younger  people  is  by 
serving  as  a  volunteer  writing  coach. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  Bartimus  was 
a  back-up  singer  for  the  Rock  Bottom 
Remainders  —  the  “three  chords  and  an 
attitude”  writers’  band  whose  members 
have  included  Dave  Barry,  Stephen  King, 
Amy  Tan,  and  Barbara  Kingsolver. 

Bartimus  met  Kingsolver  (author  of  best¬ 
sellers  such  as  The  Poisonwood  Bible)  in  the 
musical  ensemble,  and  they  became  best 
friends.  “What  distinguishes  Tad,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  fnend,  is  her  generosity.  She 
holds  nothing  back,”  Kingsolver  told  E^P. 

“Barbara  tells  me  I  should  be  writing 
books,  but  I’m  not  a  novelist,”  said 
Bartimus.  “My  column”  —  which  she 
described  as  a  weekly  short  story  —  “is 
what  I  was  put  here  to  do.”  11 


cates  to  express  interest.  “I  felt  like  a  prom 
queen,”  joked  Bartimus,  who  decided  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate  would  be  her  partner. 

“Tad’s  a  very  interesting  writer  who  can 
talk  to  readers  like  she’s  sitting  on  the  porch 
with  them,”  said  United  Managing  Editor 
Neil  Gladstone,  adding  that  she  skillfully 
combines  “personal  insight”  with  commen¬ 
tary  on  “big-picture”  issues. 

This  spring,  for  example,  Bartimus  wrote 
about  how  a  fnend  called  her  naive  for 
being  altruistic.  But  Bartimus  said  a  “me- 
first”  philosophy  doesn’t  help  society  as  a 
whole  when  it  leads  to  things  like  corporate 
executives  looting  their  own  companies. 

Living  in  Hawaii  places  Bartimus  far 
from  the  Beltway,  but  she  still  comments 
on  President  Bush,  the  Iraq  War,  and  other 
topics  on  which  Washington-based  colum¬ 
nists  comment  —  albeit  with  her  own 
unique  twist.  And  while  some  people  think 
of  Hawaii  as  one  big  resort,  Bartimus  lives 
on  a  modest  income  in  a  non-affluent, 
remote  part  of  the  state. 

How  remote?  “It  takes  two-and-a-half 
hours  for  me  to  drive  to  the  grocery  store, 
doctor,  and  dentist,”  she  said.  “Fifty-two 
miles,  652  turns,  and  68  one-lane  bridges!” 

Like  elsewhere  in  America,  Bartimus’ 
town  has  domestic  violence,  healthcare 
issues,  and  educational  problems  (she 
wrote  about  the  difficulties  the  federal  No 
Child  Left  Behind  Act  created  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  school).  The  town  also  has  a  mix  of 
languages  and  cultures  —  with  Bartimus 
part  of  a  Caucasian  population  of  about 
20%.  That,  she  said,  gives  her  a  sense  of 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a  minority  in  America. 

Wall  Street  Journal  columnist/travel 
editor  Scott  McCartney  traveled  with 
Bartimus  in  America  while  both  worked 
for  AP,  and  also  co-wrote  a  book  with  her. 
“Tad  is  one  of  the  absolute  finest  writers  I 
have  ever  known  in  journalism,”  he  said. 
“She  can  find  incredible,  gripping  stories  in 
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1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 

1  WHERE  JOURNOS  FEAR  TO  TREAD  | 

May  12  close 


%  change 

30  days  ended  May  12 


The  top  five  most  murderous  countries  for  journalists 


Gannett  (GCi) 


Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

36.36 

-23.58 

-2.49 

Knight  Bidder  (KRI) 

63.67 

-16.25 

-5.77 

Tribune  (TRB) 

37.54 

-19.44 

-4.60 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

32.69 

-28.55 

-8.35 

E.W  Scripps  (SSP) 

51.15 

-0.20 

5.31 

Washington  Post  (WPD) 

816.25 

-10.94 

-8.70 

Belo  (BLC) 

23.62 

-16.36 

-2.03 

McClatchy(MNI) 

69.56 

-0.56 

-4.61 

Media  General  (MEG) 

59.16 

-14.72 

-3.68 

Lee  (LEE) 

41.00 

-12.56 

-4.56 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

305.36 

-7.24 

-3.33 

DJ  U.S.  Total  Market  Index 

276.93 

6.99 

-2.37 

Source: 

Dow  Jones  Inde 

HOW  THE  OTHER-PAID  CATEGORY 
STACKED  UP  IN  LATEST  REPORT 


HIGHEST  INCREASES  IN  OTHER-PAID  CIRC 
Newspaper _ %  Change _ 

1.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  83.7% 

2.  New  York  Post  60.4% 

3.  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  40.4% 

4.  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  33.3% 

5.  The  Tennessean,  Nashville  32.3% 

6.  The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.  31.3% 

7.  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Teiegram  26.7% 

8.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  25.7% 

9.  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  24.8% 

10.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star/The  Denver  Post  23.5% 

HIGHEST  DECLINES  IN  OTHER-PAID  CIRC 
Newspaper _ %  Change _ 

1.  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  (50.3%) 

2.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  (50.0%) 

3.  The  Sun,  Baltimore  (49.8%) 

4.  Orlando  Sentinel  (46.2%) 

5.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (23.2%) 

6.  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver  (19-7%) 

7.  The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  (13.6%) 

8.  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  (9.8%) 

9.  The  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution  (9-7%) 

10.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  (8.4%) 

OTHER-PAID  CIRC  AVERAGE  FOR  SPRING 

Total _ Average  %  Change 

50  Top  papers  10.0% 

Based  on  50  top  papers.  Daily  circ,  six-month  reporting  period  ending  March  2005  vs. 
March  2004 

Source:  Prudential  Equity  Group 


1.  Philippines 

2.  Iraq 

3.  Colombia 

4.  Bangladesh  '  ; 

5.  Russia  ('  / 


Journalists  Murdered  Worldwide  Since  Jan.  1, 2000:  121 

Percentage  of  Murders  Solved  Worldwide:  14 

Murders  Solved  in  the  Most  Murderous  Countries:  0 

Source:  The  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 


ISSUES  OF  PRESS  FREEDOM 


Journalists  and  the  public  were  asked: 

Does  the  press  have  too  much  freedom? 

Public  43%  Yes 

Journalists  3%  Yes 

Source:  University  oi  Connecticut  Dept,  of  Public  Ftolicy 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  Mar.  2005  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 


Auto  supply/repair 

13% 

24% 

Books/stationery  stores 

-32% 

-9% 

Building  materials 

5% 

-3% 

Computer  stores 

-29% 

-22% 

Consumer  electronics 

11% 

8% 

Department  stores 

-9% 

-6% 

Discount  stores 

-7% 

-15% 

Drug  stores 

-52% 

-27% 

Food  stores 

-11% 

-7% 

Furniture  and  accessories 

-4% 

-3% 

Jewelry  stores 

0% 

-9% 

Office  supply  stores 

0% 

36% 

Sporting  goods  stores 

-19% 

-14% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIE! 

Classified  category 

YTO  Gain/loss%  Mar.  2005  Gain/loss 

Automotive 

-3% 

0% 

Education 

-4% 

-6% 

Other  display  classified 

-5% 

11% 

Real  estate 

10% 

8% 

Recruitment 

10% 

6% 

Source:  E&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  f£P's  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t  done 
so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by  visiting 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


funny... WHEN  WE  PUT 
IT  up  TWO  YE^W 

IT  SPELLED  “Mission 

ACCOMPLISHED.” 


APRIL 


01  For(;i:t  Blo(;s!  So  says  a  young  E&P 
L  I  reporter  in  Shoptalk.  He  has  some 
suggestions  about  newspapers  really 
ought  to  be  doing  instead. 


00  Goodbye  Home  P.4(;e  In  his  Stop  the 
LL  Presses  column,  Steve  Outing  dissects 
the  growing  trend  of  entering  Weh  sites 
at  article,  not  home-page,  level. 


on  Photoo’s  IiCf\Q  AE'reRMATH  Award- 
LU  winner  David  Swanson,  in  a  Shoptalk, 
says  he’s  still  haunted  by  war  deaths. 


©2006 


ROB  ROGERS,  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE/ 
UNITED  MEDIA,  MAY  8 


New  Ed  at  ‘CSM’  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  hit  with  another  round  of  cuts, 
including  the  Boston  daily’s  (former) 
editor. 


IAn  Iraq-Vietnam  link?  In  Pressing 
Issues,  Greg  Mitchell  says  you  can  push 
the  comparison  too  far  but  there  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  troubling  echoes  in  any  case,  such  as 
a  press  slow  to  state  editorial  opposition. 


4FAS-FAX  ANALYSES  Expert  says,  con¬ 
trary  to  expectations,  “other  paid”  is 
still  too  high  and  “quality”  still  too  low. 


5SHOK.ANE  PAPER  VS.  MAYOR  After  a  long 
probe.  The  Spokesman-Review  begins 
to  lay  out  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  and 
abuse  of  office  by  Mayor  Jim  West. 


10  Okrent  exits, 

IL  eiring  About  to 
leave  his  post  as  public 
editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  Daniel  Okrent 
tells  Salon.com  that 
the  newspaper  “did  a 
lousy  job”  on  WMD 
and  criticizes  the 
Times'  civilian  casual¬ 
ty  coverage  in  Iraq. 


2Fas-Fax  Rele:/\sed  Full  coverage  of 
new  circ  numbers  across  the  board, 
on  this  and  following  days. 


Li-:avtng  ‘USA’  USA  Today  Reporter  Tom 
Squitieri  resigns  after  being  charged  with 
borrowing  quotes  for  a  story.  Some  feel 
this  is  going  too  far. 


Daniel  Okrent  takes 
a  parting  shot 


BCraigsllst  tvrning  to  Craigsnews? 

The  scourge  of  newspaper  classifieds 
now  turns  to  journalism. 


Like  a  Mon’H'  Pvtiion  skit 
Reporters  grill  Scott  McClellan  on  why 
the  president,  off  bicycling,  was  not 
informed  of  the  terror  evacuations  in  D.C. 


■  Q  i  NewAssoci- 

U  ated  Press  plan  to  charge  for  Web  play 
New  numbers  show  readership  on  the  decline  puts  some  papers  on  the  budgetary  spot. 


IQ  The  libeilvi.  pre:.ss  In  deal  a  with  new 
lu  owner  Lee,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
can  still  call  “liberal”  shots  on  its  editorial 
page ...  for  five  years. 


ILusing  a  Hcee  Arianna  Huffington’s 
new  Web  site.  The  Huffington  Post,  will 
offer  material  from  big-name  bloggers 
to  papers  via  syndicate. 


3  White  House  responds  to  Brieeings 
EiAP  Press  Secretary  Scott  McClellan 
tells  E&P  he’d  put  more  on  the  record 
if  journos  would  cut  out  anonymous 
sources.  A  separate  story  looked  at  D.C. 
bureau  chiefs’  complaints. 


Miller  time,  a(;ain?  In  a  Shoptalk, 
William  E.  Jackson  Jr.  worries  that  at 
least  one  New  York  Times  reporter  may 
be  repeating  WMD  mistakes. 


Ifi  Editors  HIT  SPOK.ANE  ETHICS  Most 
III  top  editors  oppose  The  Spokesman- 
Review’s  use  of  an  undercover  Internet 
operator  in  its  probe  of  the  city’s  mayor. 


The  Circ  Honor  Rou.  At  least  70  pa¬ 
pers  made  gains  both  daily  and  Sundays. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Shoptalk 


‘Spokesman-Review’  deserves  credit  for  its  undercover  work 

So  LET  ME  GET  THIS  STRAIGHT.  ThE  SpOKESMAN-Re- 

view  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  not  only  uncovered  allega¬ 
tions  of  past  sexual  abuse  by  its  mayor,  but  also 
revealed  that  he  had  been  “trolling  the  Internet,”  as  the 
paper  puts  it,  for  young  gay  men  in  recent  months,  and 
perhaps  offering  one  or  more  of  them  jobs.  Mayor  Jim  West, 
a  former  Republican  state  legislator  and  outspoken  opponent  of 
gay  rights,  was  found  not  only  to  be  a  hypocrite,  but  at  the  very 
least,  a  participant  in  some  tawdry,  secret,  highly  questionable 
behavior  on  public  time  and  on  the  public  dime. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Spokesman- 
Review  should  be  praised  for  its  work, 
which  apparently  began  years  ago  with 
background  checks,  source-building,  and 
good  old-fashioned  shoe-leather  hoofing. 
Any  paper  that  uncovers  so  much  about  its 
city’s  highest-ranking  elected  official  (after 
endorsing  him  in  the  last  elec¬ 
tion)  should  be  held  up  as  an 
e.xample  of  what  newspapers 
can  do  best. 

But  not  everyone  agrees. 

When  E^P  asked  10  top  editors 
around  the  country  what  they 
thought  of  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  aspect  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review’s  probe,  no  one  said  they 
would  have  done  the  same.  The 
key  complaint  focused  on  the 
paper's  decision  to  hire  a  computer  expert 
to  pose  online  as  a  17-  and  then  18-year-old 
gay  man  looking  for  love,  or  at  least  sex. 

As  the  paper  explained  in  its  coverage, 
which  began  May  5,  this  online  snoop 
logged  on,  began  to  search,  and  eventual¬ 
ly  found  Mayor  West  on  a  gay  Web  site. 
Continued  Web  reporting  found  that  the 
mayor  had  apparently  met  several  male 
companions  online,  and  allegedly  offered 
at  least  one  of  them  gifts,  favors,  and 
even  a  City  Hall  internship. 


Obviously,  if  the  online  muckraker  had 
not  disguised  his  identity,  he  would  not 
have  gotten  the  information.  And  if  it  is 
later  determined  that  West  actually 
abused  his  power  during  his  Internet 
dalliances,  then  the  paper’s  work  will 
prove  even  more  worthwhile. 

But  most  top  editors  we 
spoke  to  didn’t  like  that  type 
of  undercover  work.  “We 
have  a  rule  against  that,” 
said  Leonard  Downie,  Jr., 
executive  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post.  “It  would 
take  extreme  circumstances 
to  break  that  rule,  but  I  don’t 
foresee  them.”  Most  echoed 
Dennis  Ryerson,  editor  of 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  who 
simply  said,  “It  is  not  something  I  would 
have  done.” 

Well,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,  because 
it  looks  like  the  Spokesman-Review  did 
what  newspapers  are  supposed  to  do: 
dig  lip  the  facts,  expose  wrongdoing, 
and  hold  those  in  power  accountable. 

In  just  one  week  after  the  paper’s  initial 
stories,  the  mayor  took  a  leave  of  absence, 
Spokane’s  city  attorney  called  for  an 
investigation,  and  the  FBI  launched  a 
preliminary  inquiry  into  potential 


corruption  by  West.  So  I  find  the  alleged 
sins  of  Mayor  West  to  be  much  more 
serious  than  the  smaller  sin  of  the  paper 
disguising  its  reporting  to  catch  him  — 
if  that  is  even  a  sin  at  all. 

In  recent  years,  newspapers  have  been 
under  attack  for  using  anonymous 
sources.  While  many  have  admitted  that 
they  are  often  used  too  much,  those  who 
defend  them  argue  that,  in  many  cases, 
stories  cannot  be  nailed  any  other  way. 
That  would  appear  to  be  the  case  here 
with  the  undercover  reporting. 

Next  to  West  himself,  no  one  has  been 
under  more  scrutiny  because  of  these 
stories  than  Spokesman-Review  Editor 
Steve  Smith.  Criticisms  have  been  coming 
in  daily  from  around  the  world  to  the 
paper’s  offices.  Smith’s  defense:  the  re¬ 
porting  is  solid,  and  reader  response  is 
running  approximately  15-to-l  in  the 
paper’s  favor. 

“It  has  built  trust  in  our  readers  and 
Spokane  citizens,”  Smith  told  the  Press- 
think  blog.  “I  think  this  may  be  a  sign  of 
how  disconnected  some  editors  are  from 
the  sensibilities  of  citizens  who  want  their 
newspapers  to  watchdog  government  and 
do  it  aggressively.” 

I  agree.  It  seems  that  newspapers  may 
have  gotten  a  bit  too  timid  and  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and  expose  corrup¬ 
tion,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy.  The  way  the 
press  has  been  hammered  in  recent  years 
for  alleged  bias  and  lack  of  credibility,  one 
can  understand  the  apprehension. 

Then  there  is  the  recent  string  of 
reporters  being  fired  for  alleged  ethical 
misbehavior  —  from  having  a  few  beers 
while  on  assignment  at  a  college  party  to 
incomplete  or  falsified  reporting.  It  makes 
one  wonder  if  some  journalists  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  take  a  reporting  risk,  fearing  back¬ 
lash  or  sharper  scrutiny  of  their  work. 

But  that  does  not  excuse  any  paper  from 
doing  everything  it  can  to  expose  politi¬ 
cians  when  evidence  of  criminal  activity, 
misuse  of  power,  or  downright  lying  is 
found. 

Are  editors  too  worried  about  their 
newspapers’  images,  when  they  should  be 
worried  about  their  papers’  relevance? 
Hopefully  not.  And  if  the  Spokesman- 
Review  is  an  example  of  how  papers 
can  be  watchdogs  rather  than  lapdogs, 
more  power  to  them.  11 
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Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 

The  world's  most  intelligent  routing  system. 

1.800.977.7284 

info@routesmart.com 

www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contact  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


Harrii^fiaseview' 

THE  MEOIASP^  ^BLISHING  DIVISION^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


-  r>yr\aric,  Inc.  * 

Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone:  (800)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
vvww.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufaaurer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  faa,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 


THf  MULLFP  klAftTINl  CROUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-28S7 
sales@tkspress.com 
vvww.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


A  Pamarco  Technologies  company 
PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
www.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 
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DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Malotley 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


Michele  Roiviriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional  > 
Advertising  Manager 
(502)  213-0919 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 

Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


CONFERENCES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Shanny  Bang 

Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(646)-654-5168 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-73 1-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES  & 

BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 
Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


Thank  you  to  our  industry  friends  who  helped  us  celebrate  40  years 
of  educating  communication  leaders  and  congratulations  to  our  honorees 


Master  of  Ceremonies 


Bob  Costas 

NBC  Sports  and  HBO 

Special  Tribute  to  Five  Honorees 

Fred  M.  Dressier 

Timq  Warner  Cable 

Ed  Goren 

FOX  Sports 

Deborah  A.  Henretta 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 

Steve  Kroft 

“60  Minutes,”  CBS  News 

John  Sykes 

MTV  Networks 

Honor  Roll 

^  Patrice  Adcroft 

Marie  Claire 

Marv  Albert 

New  York  Nets  &  YES  Network 

Barry  Baker 

Boston  Ventures 

Edward  Bleier 

Warner  Bros.  (Ret)  /  RealNetworks  /  CKX  Inc, 

Angela  Bundrant 

Sony  Pictures  Television  _  ^ 

Maureen  Cavanagh 

Sports  Illustrated 

Alan  Frank 

Post-Newsweek  Stations,  Inc. 

Eric  Frankel 

Warner  Bros.  Domestic  Cable  Distribution 

Brian  Frons 

ABC  Daytime 

Gary  Grates 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Robert  Halmi 

Hallmark  Entertainment  Holdings,  Inc, 

Steven  Herson 

TeleRep 

Irma  and  Austin  Kalish 

Television  Writers  &  Producers 

Larry  Kramer 

CBS  Digital  Media 

Robert  Light 

Creative  Artists  Agency 

Arthur  Liu 

Multicultural  Radio  Broadcasting  Inc. 

Paula  Walker  Madison 

KNBC  and  NBC/Telemundo 

Anthony  “Tony”  Malara 

Malara  Broadcast  Grotip 

Joe  McNally 

Photographer/Photojournalist 

Jim  Morris 

Pixar  Animation  Studios  ^ 

Eric  Mower 

Eric  Mower  and  Associates 

Jack  Myers 

Jack  Myers  Report 

Lowell  Paxson 

Paxson  Communications  Corporation 

Philip  Quartararo 

EMI  Music  North  America 

Lakshmi  Singh 

National  Public  Radio 

Richard  Stockton 

NFL  on  FOX 

Mark  Tinker 

Television  Director  &  Producer 

Mike  Tirico 

ESPN  &  ABC  Sports 

Robin  Toner 

The  New  York  Times 

Diane  Weathers 

ESSENCE  Magazine 

John  Wildhack 

ESPN  .  _ 

Howard  Woolley 

Verizon  Communications 

In  Memoriam 

Val  Pinchbeck 
Alan  Rafkin 
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